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HER CITIES FEAR 
THE FATE OF SALEM 


“Massachusetts Public Men Start a 
| Sweeping Crusade for Fire Protec- 
3 tion Improvement. 


a 
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"POLITICIANS CHANGE TACTICS. 


on Chamber of Commerce Issues a 
Warning to the Indifferent 
Public. 


Boston, June 29.—One result of the 
em conflagration has been to cause 
despread apprehension among public 

als of other cities in Massachu- 

tts which from the standpoint of fire 
ptection, water supply and building 
nstruction are no better off than was 
em. A great campaign for improved 
mnditions has already started. In Bos- 
btn C. H. Blackall, chairman of the 

'Committee on Fire Prevention of the 

on Chamber of Commerce, has 
ed a strong statement published in 
the newspapers under the heading 

Will Boston Heed the Warning?” and 
ding for the passage of a fire pre 

ention commission. Measures now in 

s legislature or about to be introduc- 

to regulate hazards will probably be 

shed through. New fire zone and 
ilding construction measures are be- 
advocated vigorously. 
Study Old Recommendations. 
' Reports of the National Board of 
Underwriters on New England 
s are being dug out of the files by 
mnicipal officers for a new study of 
recommendations, with the object 
making improvements suggested. 

» Changing population, cheap construc- 
n and politics preventing improve- 
nts demanded by underwriters are 
ponsible for the conflagration haz- 

pra found in mony Massachusetts 
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It is strange that the newspapers 

p not sermonized more on the causes 

the Salem fire than has been the 

The Hearst paper—the Boston 

prican—printed all the way across 

top of its page a nasty dig at the 

irance companies, warning them 

fat they must pay their Salem claims 

pm ptly. 
Jars to Body Civic. 

"The statement to the public issued 

the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 

few days after the Salem fire, follows: 
| Will Boston Heed the Warning. 

'“The Chamber of Commerce has for 

ral years been endeavoring to con- 

ce the legislative authorities and 

public of the necessity for a 

effective fire prevention. Each 

our efforts have been met by an 

ferent tolerance on the part of 

ep who have the power of making 

Ws in their hands, which has seemed 

block effectually all attempts at in- 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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What is FIRE INSURANCE from the Property Owner’s 
Standpoint? 


RANC}I COMPANY 


Ample CASH CAPITAL ($6,000,000). 


SURPLUS as regards Policy-holders ($17,873,01 large i 
to Mabilities ($15,266,896). aE See 2 engae 
sey ($33,139,915) of the highest grade, so invested as to be uniform- 
secure throughout the country and immediately available in 
aa of conflagrations. 


LIABILITY in large cities conservatively distributed and well within 
(not beyond) the resources of the Company. (Special conflagra- 
tion reserve, $1,800,000). 


A REPUTATION, the steady growth of 60 years of consistent fair 
dealing with large and small insurers alike. 























Entered United States 
1866 


North British 
and Mercantile 


Insurance Co. 


Established 1809 











Since 1860, when the North British & Mercantile entered the United 
States, 1,833 Fire Insurance Companies have failed or retired 
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|APPRAISERS FIX VALUE. 
PRUDENTIAL STOCK $455 


“Good Will, Earning Power and Going 
Value,” Bone of Contention, 
Worth $5,000,000. 


$18,200,108 TO BE APPORTIONED. 


Work Completed in Connection With 
Mutualization of Company—Re- 
port Reviews Case. 


Fixing a price of $455 a share of a 
par value of $50 (1910 as expressed on 
the $100-share basis), on the stock of 
| the Prudential Insurance Company, the 
|commissioners who have been apprais- 
ing the stock for purposes of mutualiza- 
tion filed their report with Chancellor 
| Walker at Trenton on Saturday. A 
|}total of $18,174,108.89 is fixed as the 
amount to be apportioned among hold- 
ers of the 40,000 shares into which the 
$2,000,000 capital stock of the company 
is divided. The report, which is signed 
by James Smith, Jr., John Franklin 
| Fort and William M. Johnson, follows: 

“The capital stock of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America is $2,- 
| 000,000, divided into 40,000 shares of the 
par value of $50 each, on which has 
been paid for a series of years an an- 
nual dividend of ten per cent., and in 
1913 an additional dividend of ten per 
cent., the latter, however, being paid 
out of interest on the fund heretofore 
assigned to the stockholders 

“As domestic life insurance compa- 
nies are limited by law to a capital of 
$2,000,000, it is evident that no future 
increase of the capital of the Pruden- 
tial company by way of stock dividend 
|}can be considered as an element of pos- 
sible increase in value of the present 
stock. 

“It was contended before us that by 
virtue of other provisions of said act of 
1907, we were limited in our finding to 
the dissolution value of the stock at the 
time of the passage of that act. This 
is clearly not a dissolution proceeding. 
On the contrary, the act under which 
we were appointed contemplates the 
elimination of the stock and the mutu- 
}alization and continuance of the com- 
pany for the benefit of the policyhold- 
}ers. There is nothing in the act of 1913 
| which limits us to dissolution value, 
jand hence we have considered that 
value only in so far as it was helpful 
to us in arriving at a just and fair 
| appraisal. 

Market Value by Sales. 
| “It was further urged upon us that 
the proper and perhaps the only way 
|in which we could arrive at a just ap- 
praisement of the stock was to ascer- 
tain the market value thereof, as shown 
by actual sales. The proof shows a 
great variation in the sales price of the 
stock. In 1898 it sold at a price as 
high as $450 per share; since then it has 
sold at prices varying from $200 to 
$412.50 per share. Some of these were 
forced sales, and therefore do not rep- 
resent a fair measure of value. This is 
not a stock which has a broad market, 
as the amount offered for sale at any 
time is limited and sales are infrequent. 
There was, however, in 1902 a series of 
sales by various holders to the Fidelity 
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Trust Company, at $300 per share, which 
we think fairly indicate the value at 
that time. 

“But we have not considered that it 
would be fair to base our finding solely 
on the value of the stock as reflected in 
actual sales. Assuming that in 1902 its 
fair market value was $300 per share, 
in order to arrive at a just estimate of 
its present worth, we must take into 
consideration the fact that the surplus of 
the company has increased since that 
time, from $7,400,000 to upward of $23,- 
600,000, and that its assets and annual 
earnings have also increased enor- 
mously. 

“We have, therefore, taken into ac- 
count not only the approximate market 
value of the stock, and the dissolution 
value, but have given special considera- 
tion to the amount of the assets and 
surplus of the Company and its earning 
power as a going concern, so far as in 
our judgment they are factors or tend 
to throw light on the question of value, 
and have given all the theories of the 
value of the stock which have been sug- 
gested fair consideration, and have at- 
tached full weight to all possible meth- 
ods of arriving at its present actual 
worth. 

Stockholders’ Assets. 

“At the hearing it was demonstrated 
by the proofs that certain of its assets 
which are included in the surplus belong 
tc the stockholders and should be so 
considered in estimating the value of 
the stock. There is practically no seri- 
cus dispute about the following items, 
viz.: 

“1. The amount of capital 
“2. The amount of surplus 
heretofore apportioned to 
the stockholders. by the 
board of directors, which 
was fixed on a basis of ten 
per cent. of the earnings 
each year on the participat- 

Se SED wiviawsaneusaes 4,812,339.24 
“3. At the present time 
there is an apportioned sur- 
plus from deferred dividend 
policies in addition to that 
which has heretofore been 
apportioned of $15,180,- 
384.15. which being appor- 
tioned on the basis hereto- 
fore observed by the direc- 
tors, viz.: ten per cent. to 
stockholders and ninety per 
cent. to policyholders would 
give to the stockholders an 
addtional sum of ....... 1,618,038.41 
“4. There is also the sum 
of $1,000,000 of special re- 
serve which was set apart 
in 1897 and 1899 from the 
surplus earned prior to that 
period and we think it 
should be set down to the 
credit of the stockholders 1,000,000.00 
“5. The item of $3,658.- 
575.61 included in the sur- 
plus was admittedly derived 
from non-participating. poli- 


cies and this we think 
should be allowed to the 
stockholders. Hence we 
Be. tbakes-teawad won ew one 3,658,575.61 


TN 6 Gy. cSudalotns $12,988.953.26 
“These assets, it seems to us, belong 
to the stockholders, and they foot up a 
total of $12,988,953.26, which is but 
slightly over fifty per cent. of the cap- 
ital and surplus of the company on De- 
cember 31, 1913, viz.: $25,646,458.62. 
Expense of Development. 

“There yet remains for consideration 
the question as to the extent of the 
stockholders’ interest in the remaining 
assets of the corporation, treating the 
corporation as a going concern, and 
taking into account the earning power 
and good will of the Company, which 
we regard as important elements if 
estimating the value of the stock. 

“It appears by the proofs that a very 
large amount of the surplus of the 
Company has been exjended in what 
has been styled development cost or 
investment in establishing the new non- 
participating business of the Company, 
and that at the present time there is 
an amount of about $7,914,000 out in 
the development field, which seems rea- 
sonably certain to be eventually re- 
turned to the surplus of the Company. 

“The whole of this sum, it is con- 
tended by the stockholders, should be 
allowed to them on this appraisal, less 
its reduction to an extent which will 
represent its present worth. But to 
allow the present worth of this fund 
would not take into account the pos- 
sible contingencies under which some 
of it may be lost, or fail of return, nor 
would it take into account the ques- 
tion whether in any event the whole 
of it should be deemed available to the 
stockholders. We have not considered 
it proper that the whole should be al- 
lowed, but that it should be treated 
in connection with the good will, go- 
ing value and earning power of the 
business of the Company. 

“It was also contended in behalf of 
the stockholders that they should not 
be ccmpelled to accept the valuation of 
the Company’s surplus on the basis of 
the present market value of its assets. 
The market value is considerably less 
than the book value, owing to the de- 
preciation in the bond holdings of the 
Company, due largely to the present 
financial conditions, which it is claimed 
are not likely to continue permanently. 

Cannot Specify Sums. 

“Tt was shown that if these securi- 
ties were valued on the basis of the 
average rate of income received dur- 
ing a period of ten years past there 
would appear a considerable increase 
of the surplus of the Company, esti- 
mated to amount to the sum of $5,600,- 
000, of which sum probably about $3,- | 
000,000 would redound to the benefit | 
of the stockholders. It was also argued 
that if the securities of the Company | 
were estimated on the basis of the 
amortized value of the bonds, there 
would be little, if any, difference be- | 
tween their amortized value and their) 





tions from each year’s eafnings to the 
surplus of the Company amount to 
about $8,000,000 per year. This earn. 
ing power is obviously of importance 
in making our final estimate, ang we 
have consequently given it due weight 
Profits by Reinsurance. 

“It has been suggested that we 
should consider as an element of value 
the very large profit which might pe 


book value, and on that basis there 
would be an addition of Several mil- 
lions to the surplus. In this confiection 
it was pointed out that the method of 
valuing securities on an amortization 
basis is permitted by the insurance 
laws of many States and required by 
the laws of at least one State. 

“We are, however, of the opinion 
that there are too many elements o1 
uncertainty as to the probable future realized by reinsurance of the out- 
value of these bonds to justify the ad- standing risks of the Company, but the 
dition of any specific sum to their restrictions on reinsurance contained 
present market value, yet, in view of in our statute (P. L. 1902, p, 420) 
the probability of recovery in whole of would seem to negative the Possibility 
‘n part from their present deprecia- of profitable reinsurance, even if it 
tion, we think the claim of the stock- were practicable to reinsure the vast 
holders should not be wholiy ignored, sums now at risk. We have, there. 
but that this item should be considered fore, been unable to assign any great 
in connection -with the other items of value to this suggestion. 2 
good wiil, going value, ete., which “It has also been urged upon us that 
make up the ultimate value as fixed in a scheme of mutualization like this 
by us. the stockholders are entitled to have 

“We have also taken into account, us consider, in valuing their stock the 
as proven in the cause, that the addi: (Continued on page 9.) 





The State Life Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Not The Oldest--Not The Largest--Just The Best 





ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Deposited With The State of indiana For The Sole Protection of 
Policyholders 





Good Territory and Remunerative Contracts for Men Who Can 
«Do Things ’’ 


Address CHARLES F. COFFIN, Vice President 
1231 State Life Building 








‘ GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
INSURANCE J. 5. RICE, President J. T. SCOTT, Treasurer 


OUR RECORD 


COMMENCED BUSINESS NOVEMBER 1, 1909 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


orm Ne 
THE DALLAS Tr x ARKANBS 
BIG Frwoatn, 
TEXAS GREAT 








GROSS ASSETS (paid-for basis) 
1,087,016.02 5,3152,260.00 
Dec. 31, 1911 1,128,912.85 10,057,028.00 
Dec. 31, 1912 1,306,689.41 14,859,856.00 


Dec. 31,1913 1,500,835.10 23,650,512.00 
FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 
O. S. CARLTON, Vice-President - - HOUSTON, TEXAS 

















The Germania Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1914............. 
NIE 9.5 bop ow arorw erate aed deus wag 


Germania policies are plain business-like contracts framed to suit the needs and circumstances of the people and contain the most up-to- date features. 
The age, experience, strength and liberality of the Germania Life make it the Ideal Company for the capable agent. 


For Direct Agency Contracts in desirable territory 
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Address Home Office, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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oH FIDELITY LEADERS’ CLUB 


HOLDS INTERESTING CONVENTION 








Sessions Held at Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia and Hotel Chalfont, 
Atlantic City. 





Among the topics discussed at the 
annual convention of the Fidelity 
Leaders’ Club which was held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
and the Hotel Chalfont, Atlantic City 
from June 24 to 29, were the Adminis- 
tration of Life Insurance Funds, by F. 
X. Quinn, vice-president of the Com- 
pany. Improvement of Inspection 
System, by Chas. G. Hodge, secretary. 
Disability Provisions of Life Insurance 
Policies, by J. B. Franks, actuary. Fol- 
lowing the above set addresses a gen- 
eral discussion of subjects noted below 
was had. 

“Will the Discussion of Policy Loans 
in the Company’s Publications to Policy- 
holders Tend to Increase or Decrease 
the Number of Loans?” “The Agents 
Reltion to the Conservtion of Busi- 
ness.” “Developing Agents From Raw 
Material.” “Systematic Solicitation of 
Present Policyholders.” “Getting Set- 
tlement with the Application.” 

President Talbot Speaks. 

In his address of welcome to the 
club members President Walter Le- 
Mar Talbot said in part: 

You are here because you have ac- 
complished a given task—you have, so 
to speak, carried the Message to Gar- 
cia, and I congratulate you. 

A number of you have far exceeded 
the minimum requirement of member- 
ship which will bring official honors 
and high rank; but did any of you 
reach the maximum of your working 
capacity? That in fact is the real re- 
quirement of the Club, it is the real 
requirement of success, it is the real 
requirement of life! When we all 
reach the point where we are certain 
the element of waste has been elimi- 
nated we are bound to make great 
headway. 

There are but few vocations where 
greater temptation exists to encourage 
wasteful moments than that of life 
underwriting, and for that very reason 
alone we should be constantly on the 
alert to minimize, the danger. 

A comprehensive knowledge of our 
business—a principle of being thorough- 
ly honest in all our business dealings 
--a determination calling for our full 
ability and energy are the facilities 
we have for eliminating the waste in 
our business. 

When you have your mental attitude 
right—WORK—work hard and to a 
purpose. When you come down town 
in the morning, have it fixed firmly 
in your mind who you are going to see, 
and what you are going to say to him. 
Lincoln said that when he had an argu- 
ment to make before a man, he spent 


one-third of his time studying the man 
and two-thirds of his time studying nim- 
self and his arguments. That is a good 
thing to remember. Why not emulate 
him in your work? 

During his remarks on the subject 
of “Administration of Insurance Funds” 
Vice-President F. X. Quinn, said: 

The fundamental test of every con- 
tract of insurance lies in the ability 
of the fund supporting it to respond 
promptly to a call for payment. No 
matter how liberal the terms of a policy 
may be; no matter how many privileges 
it may offer; the prudent buyer in- 
quires carefully into the financial 
status of the company issuing it. 
“Safety first” has become a modern 
slogan. The principle it embodies has 
always obtained in insurance. Stabil- 
ity in an insurance contract is the 
primary requisite, and earning power or 
interest return secondary. In many 
forms of insurance the latter is not 
important, since the policyholder is not 
particularly concerned with the rate 
of interest earned by the company’s 
funds, but the modern development of 
life insurance which has made prac- 
tically all policies participating and re- 
quires periodical distribution of nearly 
the entire surplus, has given the inter- 
est rate a place of great importance 
in the system. So much so that the 
principal tests now applied by the pros- 
pective purchaser of a life contract 
are: Can the company pay all claims 
against it, and what dividends does it 
pay to its policyholders? 

Responsibilities. 

Those charged with responsibility for 
the administration of life insurance 
funds are therefore confronted with the 
two-fold problem of procuring invest- 
ments wherein the safety of the prin- 
cipal is assured and the rate of inter- 
est is attractive, knowing that the com- 
pany will be judged largely, as before 
stated, by net interest earned and divi- 
dends paid to policyholders. And in 
the solution of that problem they are 
restricted within certain limitations 
since the law defines the character of 
securities in which life companies may 
invest. These are, in brief, Govern- 
ment, State and municipal bonds; bonds 
of railroads, street railways and public 
utility corporations, such as_ water, 
light and power companies; first mort- 
gages on improved real estate, and 
loans on the company’s own policies. 
Bonds of manufacturing companies, or 
so-called industrials, are barred and 
collateral loans can now be made and 
stocks purchased only out of surplus 
funds, while, as you all know, the great 
bulk of the investments of a life com- 
pany constitute reserves. 

Mortgage Investments, 

The real estate mortgage embodies 
perhaps more desirable elements than 
any other form of investment for life 
insurance funds. It is not easily con- 
vertible, but this is not qa serious ob- 
jection from the standpoint of a life 
company, it yields a better return than 

(Continued on page 6.) 


METROPOLITAN ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Provides Plan of Co-operative Disability 
and Life Insurance For 
Employes. 





Under date of June 26 Vice-President 
Haley Fiske of the Metropolitan Life 
sent the following announcement to the 
clerical staff at the home office of 
Company: 

“On July 1, 1914, new plans for the 
benefit of the home office force will 
be adopted, under the first of which 
every home Office clerk not over sixty 
years old and not protected under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, will, as 
a matter of contract and not of grace, 
be entitled to a weekly income in the 
event of incapacity due to illness or 
accident. No medical examination will 
be required, but in event of incapacity 
the Company will examine and will re- 
quire proof of incapacity as often as 
it may deem necessary. All home office 
clerks—men and women—are eligible 
if salary is under $2,500 a year. The 
weekly benefit on account of incapacity 
will be two-thirds of the average week- 
ly salary for the preceding six months 
taken to the nearest dollar. No benefit 
is payable for the first seven days of 
incapacity, or for the first thirteen 
weeks of insurance. The benefits are 
divided into three periods: During the 
first period of twenty-six weeks, full 
benefit will be paid; during the second 
period, four years and six months, one- 
half benefit will be paid; during the 
third period, running to age 65, one- 
quarter benefit will be paid. 

“The Company will pay one-half of 
the premium on the Disability Insur- 
ance on men employes, and on women 
employes the difference between the 
printed rates and the sum to be paid 
by the men for similar amount of 


benefit. 

“As an example of the practical work- 
ing of this new plan, we will take the 
case of an, employe whose average 


weekly salary for the preceding six 
months has been $15. The amount of 
life insurance would be 52 times $15, 
or $780. The Disability Benefit would 
be $10 a week, payable for 26 weeks; 
$5 a week, payable for the succeed- 
ing 234 weeks; then $2.50 a week up 
to age 65. The cost to the employe 
for this protection (including life insur- 
ance mentioned below for which the 
Company pays the entire premium) at 
ages 16 to 30 will be thirty-five cents 
a month; one-half of the actual pre- 
mium for men on the Disability In- 
surance alone. The premiums are 
based on age nearest birthday. In the 
case cited, when the employe reached 
age 31 the monthly cost would be forty 
cents. 

“The Company reserves the right to 
cancel the insurance herein provided 
for at any time, and also reserves the 
right to settle any question in dispute. 
In the event of the cancellation of the 
insurance of any clerk through the non- 
payment of premiums of otherwise, no 
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further benefits will be paid such clerk 
whether incapacitated or not. 

“The second plan is one whereby 
every member of the home office force 
whose income is less than $2,500 per 
year will have life insurance for a sum 
equal to one year’s salary, payable in 
twelve equal monthly instalments. The 
Company will pay the entire premiums. 
Applications under this plan should be 
forwarded to the Intermediate Branch. 
No medical examination will be re 
quired. This offer is open only to 
those who accept the offer of Disability 
Insurance above outlined. 

“This is the most liberal proposition, 
so far as we are aware, ever offered 
by any corporation to its employes and 
will, we trust, be promptly availed of 
by every employe eligible theretor. 
The Division in charge of the Disability 
Insurance, which is to be extended to 
general public operation, will be called 
the Disability Insurance Division. The 
officer in charge of this new work will 
be the sixth vice-president, who will 
pay especial attention to field work. 
The home office force and work will 
be in charge of Assistant Secretary 
Thornton R. Richardson, and under the 
supervision of the third vice-president, 
who already has such supervision in 
Ordinary and Industrial Departments.” 





STATE LIFE ENTERTAINS. 





Agency Clubs of Indianapolis Company 
Hold Annual Meeting at the 
Home Office. 





The State Life of Indianapolis was 
host to the Two Hundred Thousand 
and the One Hundred Thousand Dollar 
Clubs at the home office on Thursday 
and Friday of last week. This was the 
third annual meeting of these clubs and 
each year finds many new faces in the 
membership. 

Chas. F. Coffin, the enthusiastic vice- 
president and agency manager of the 
Company, eclipsed his previous efforts 
as a provider of netertainment for the 
guests. The sessions were full of meat 
and inspiration for the field man and 
some new records will no doubt be 
hung up during the balance of the year. 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS OUTING. 


New York City Association June Frolic 
at Bay Ridge Was Big 
Success. 








The June Meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York will 
long be remembered as one of the most 
enjoyable affairs in the history of the 
organization. 

The baseball games resulted as fol- 
lows: Equitable Life 6; Mutual Life 2. 
Allens-New England Mutual 9, Tunmor- 
es, Provident Life & Trust, 7. The real 
feature of the outing was the umpiring 
of E. W. Allen in the game between the 
Equitable and Mutual. E. W. says 
“Never Again.” There were over 150 in 
attendance. 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address 


Herbert M. Woollen, President 
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LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 














Analyzing the Agency and ‘Non-Agency Systems of 
Producing Life Insurance. 
(Francis H. Gross) 








(Continued from last week) 
Cements Relationship. 

A thorough policy delivery is the 
cement which holds the policyholders 
to their company. It builds up their 
confidence and fortifies them against 
the attacks of the “Twister” and 
makes for persistency. On the other 
hand the Non-Agency Company mails 
the insured his policy, and he is left 
to his own resources to decipher its 
terms and as the general public has 
seemingly taken little interest in life 
insurance and is regretably uninform- 
ed thereon, it follows that a policy so 
placed is little understood and accord- 
ingly little appreciated. 

That the voluntary desire for life 
insurance is practically nil is shown by 
the experience in the home office 
cities of the great companies. In New 
York, Newark, Philadelphia, Hartford 
and Boston are numerous worthy com- 
panies of long standing, and it would 
seem that favorable sentiment would 
be strong there if anywhere, yet the 
rumber of voluntary applicants is’ sur- 
prisingly small. The conclusion is 
irresistible— that Creative Salesman- 
ship spells progress and the lack of it, 
retrogression. 

Cumulative Selling 
and 
Business Conservation. 

When a policy has been placed on 
the Company’s books the field man’s 
work has just- begun. Business con- 
servation is now his problem. It takes 
a long time for some men to form the 
habit of paying premiums and the 
Salesmen must keep in touch with them 
until they do form the habit. Man is 
a creature of impulse and he is oft- 
times prone to take short views and 
lapse his insurance. The life under- 
writer in large measure reduces laps- 
es, and many times by simple explana- 
tion restores confidence and policies 
which have been dropped are rein- 
stated. The renewal of premiums is 
likewise vitally important and the field 
man has much to do with this phase of 
thé business. 

Reduces Surrenders. 

Morever, surrenders for cash are 
also reduced by the efforts of the 
salesman and protection thereby sav- 
ed. Changes in the mode of premium 
payment or in the plan of the policy 
will sometimes save a policy from lapse. 
The salesman invariably suggests and 
arranges for the change. Audit and 
abstract companies disturb clients. The 
salesman demonstrates the fallacies in- 
volved and the abstractors get short 
shrift. The client wishes his insurance 
payable under certain specified condi- 
tions to certain named beneficiaries. 
The salesman arranges with his com- 
pany for a sunplemental agreement to 
the policy covering these conditions. 
One prominent company has on its files 
over a thousand different forms of such 
agreements specially designed to meet 
the specific needs of the insured. The 
salesman made this service available 
and his work will in some cases reach 
forward into generations yet unborn. 

Service to Beneficiary. 

The relations of the insured and ben- 
eficiaries with their companies are so 
many and varied as almost to defy 
enumeration and out of these relations 
arise transactions in which the aid and 
advice of the agency man is of great 
practical value. The preparation of 
loan certificates, change of beneficiary 
forms, assignment blanks, supplemental 
agreement forms covering the settle- 
ment of proceeds under income plans, 
and proofs of death are some of the 
more important services being daily 
rendered with promptness and exacti- 


tude. In fact it is really impossible 
to state the lengths to which the com- 
panies through their field men are will- 
ing to go to oblige a policyholder, pro- 
vided it can be done legally and with- 
cut injustice to other pclicyholders. 

Every field man’s experience is re- 
plete with such opportunities for ser- 
vice, which lend an even greater ele- 
ment of human interest to his work, 
and human interest has a high place 
in business. Merely to get one’s 
money’s worth is not enough. The 
memory of excellent service lingers 
long after the price is forgotten, and 
it logically follows that where the com- 
pany and contract are right, the cost 
will take care of itself. 

Service to Assureds. 

The non-agency company knows 
nothing of the growth and progress of 
its members. Hence cumulative sell- 
ing cannot obtain. Their policies have 
not been personally explained and dis- 
satisfaction or waning interest spells 
irretrievable lapse for there is no one 
to reinstate. Surrenders are consum- 
mated without effective prevention. 
Supplemental agreements are practical- 
ly unknown. Personal service and ac- 
commodation is impossible. 

A prominent agency company recent- 
ly discovered that a man who had for 
years carried $1,000 had since in- 
creased his line to $100,000 in other 
ccmpanies. The insured deprecated 
the fact that his first company’s rep- 
resentatives had been remiss in neglect- 
ing to personally follow him up. The 
renewal receipts, statements and litera- 
ture sent from time to time had had 
no effect. The other companies in- 
creased his protection because they 
actively served him. 

The non-agency system is passive 
rather than active and its service is 
likewise. Every time a client is well 
served he is brought closer in the con- 
fidence he is bound to have in the sales- 
man’s judgment. Every policy proper- 
ly written has made a client and will 
be the basis for “repeat orders” in 
the future. It is the best and most 
effective form of advertising for it com- 
prehends satisfaction which is the 
foundation of cumulative selling, which 
in turn is the world-wide principle of 
the day. 

Settling of Claims. 

The third principal division has to do 
with the payment of claims and this 
is what life insurance is for. Life in- 
surance brings regularity out of irregu- 
larity and guarantees certainty for all. 
The salesman now sees the ripe fruit 
of his efforts and is thereby encour- 
aged to an even greater service in the 
future. 

Post maturity options of the policy 
are most important. They enable the 
beneficiary to conserve moneys that 
might otherwise be lost. It is the 
salesman’s duty to bring these options 
into use. In the beginning he placed 
the cash value on the Life; now that 
the life is gone he helps conserve that 
cash value for the greatest possible 
good. Thus he again renders service. 
The semi-annual, quarterly and month- 
ly income plans are growing in public 
favor and this is due almost entirely 
to personal presentation: 

Words of Appreciation. 

Claims are invariably settled through 
the local representative. He fills out 
all the necessary papers, procures 
necessary signatures and delivers the 
check. Then too, many field men are 
nctaries and render their services with- 
out charge and relieve the beneficiary 
of all detail. The following excerpts 
from letters of appreciation written to 
representatives of a well known agency 
company will be of interest: 

“IT have said goodbye to all my other 
friends, but my last goodbye is for you, 


my best friend and benefactor. You 
have made it possible for me to rear 
my children.” 

“Before we had a chance to investi- 
gate the status of the policy a member 
of your firm was on the ground with 
the necessary papers and relieved us 
of all detail.” 

“I am very grateful to you for the 
service you have rendered me. I had 
supposed that obligation on the part of 
the company ceased many years ago 
when I stopped payments.” 

Many Do Not Know. 

Many men do not realize that there 
is a financial disability clause in life 
insurance which “insures their insur- 
ance” even if they are remiss and per- 
mit it to lapse. Such unexpected lega- 
cies are constantly being paid and it 
is the field man who locates the claim- 
ants. Policyholders change their ad- 
dresses and get out of touch with their 
company and if it was not for the activ- 
ity of the field men in locating beneticia- 
ries, many claims which are rightfully 
due could not be paid. The records 
of many companies contain experiences 
of this kind which read like fiction, 
but are nevertheless true. The follow- 
ing are typical expressions from persons 
so served: 

“When I received your letter inform- 
ing me that your company would pay 
me $1,023 on my husband’s old policy 
I could hardly trust my senses. This 
is a Godsend to me.” 

“I was much surprised to learn from 
OO TE. kosssecd that $150 was due 
me on an old policy forgotten years 
ago.” . 

“The fact that you looked me up and 
delivered check for $1,000 is a revela- 
tion to me, etc.” 

“Until you looked me up I had no 
idea that my policy had any value.” 

“When your agent told me my policy 
had a value I simply could not believe 
his statement.” $3,000 paid. 

“Since my husband considered the 
policy worthless I made no investiga- 
tion upon his death.” Claim paid. 

“I as sure that my husband had no 
idea that any value attached to the 
policy and am therefore grateful for 
the settlement.” 

Wives Object—Beneficiaries No. 

Then, there are grateful appreciations 
from wives who objected to life insur- 
ance, but who as beneficiaries earnest- 
ly commend it: 

“When my husband was first talked 
to about life insurance he did not seem 
inclined to take a policy and your rep- 
resentative made several calls before 
he finally took out the first policy.” 
Total insurance at death $16,500. 

“IT am especially grateful to you for 
not permitting Mr. S. to postpone ap- 
plication until January as he wanted 
to.” Mr. 'S. died in December. 

“I strongly objected to my husband 
taking this insurance but now see the 
wisdom of his provision. I am so well 
pleased with the settlement that I have 
advised my young son to insure with 
you.” 

“I was opposed to my husband in- 
suring his life, feeling that it was 
an unnecessary burden, but his thought- 
fulness in providing for us has proved 
a blessing.” 

The non-agency system could not 
have rendered the above varied ser- 
vices for it is inflexible and out of 
touch with human affairs. Advertis- 
ing is a splendid and useful thing, but 
when it is used to the exclusion of 
personality the results are fruitless. 

(To be continued.) 





ANOTHER CALIFORNIA COMPANY. 

The organizatior of the California 
Standard Life of San Francisco, Cal. has 
been completed and the company li- 
censed by the California department. 
The Company will commence writing 
business at once. 





The Atlas Life of Montomery, Ala., 
of which Company G. Montague Nettle- 
ship is vice-president and general man- 
ager, announces the addition to the 
board of directors of William A. Bal- 
lingrath and Harry Kahn of Mont- 
gomery and Dr. P. J. Howard of Mobile, 





HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


The fifty-fourth annual statement 
of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which George E- Ide is 
president, appears in the Herald's 
advertising columns this morning. 
It shows substantial progress along 
conservative lines. Assets increased 
during the year to more than $29,- 
000,000, after paying to policy- 
holders nearly $3,000,000, includ- 
ing $540,000 in dividends. The in- 
surance in force is more than $1 | 6,- 
000,000, being an increase during 
the year of nearly $5,756,000. 

New York Herald, January 22, 19/4 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











A Word to the Wise is 
Sufficient 
Grow Up With A Growing 
Company 


Insurance In Force 


Over $100,000,000.00 


Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust Company 


Home Office 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W.C. BALDWIN, 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
Director of Agencies 








You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 








Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











A. J. EDGAR HONORED. 


The Stratfield Hotel at Bridgeport was 
the scene of an interesting .event re 
cently, when the Metropolitan Life ten- 
dered a banquet to Alexander J. Edgar, 
Superintendent for the Company at that 
place commemorating twenty-five years 
of service. There was a happy gather- 


ing of Metropolitan men headed by Vice- 
President Haley Fiske in attendance 
and the affair was a grand success. 
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INSURING THE EAST SIDE 


A TALK WITH LOUIS S. BRUENN. 








An Agency Where Linguists Wrote 
$2,869,000 for Metropolitan 
During 1913. 





Philosophy about life as well as 
philosophy about life insurance can be 
obtained in a talk with Louis S. Bruenn, 
superintendent of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in that section of 
New York city which is the most con- 
gested in the world—the lower East 
Side. It is Mr. Bruenn’s particular job 
to send an army of sixty-five insurance 
agents to the highways and byways of 
the city below Seventeenth street. How 
well this army has succeeded is shown 
by the fact that in the nine years he 
has been with the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Bruenn has led every other superin- 
tendent. His district is called the 
Knickerbocker. 

Mr. Bruenn has been selling life in- 
surance in this city for twenty-three 
years. He is a graduate of the leading 
military academy in Hungary, and was 
a lieutenant in the Hungarian Army. 
When he arrived in America twenty- 
three years ago he didn’t know more 
than a dozen words in English. But he 
thought he could sell life insurance, 
and went on the East side with indus- 
trial policies to sell. In those days not 
one East sider in a thousand knew any- 
thing about insurance of any kind, but 
Bruenn was persistent and his name 
soon began to figure among the lead- 
ing producers. He wrote policies by 
the wholesale. As soon as the com- 
pany began to pay death claims it was 
easier sailing because the East side is 
friendly and intimate and every pay- 
ment meant wide advertising of the 
most effective kind. 

Know the Value of Insurance. 

Here are some odd facts about the 
East side: A man may start out as a 
push cart pedler. In a couple of years 
he has a store in Hester or Rivington 
streets. Next, he is on Grand street. 
Then he moves to Broadway and inside 
of a decade he may be a Fifth avenue 
merchant. Men who insured by Mr. 
Bruenn for fifteen cents a week fifteen 
years ago are now paying premiums on 
policies of $100,000 or more. 

“As soon as a man is earning more 
than $10 a week he begins to think 
about insurance,” said Mr. Bruenn. 
“This is not only because he wants to 
protect hjs family, but he associates 
his policy with prosperity. He may 
start with $500 insurance; then he 
wants $1,000, and as he gets more pros- 
perous he takes on more insurance. 
Most of the large income earners set 
their mark at $100,000, and you would 
be surprised at the number of men on 
the East Side who carry that much in- 
surance.” 

A peculiar fact in this connection is 
that the solicitors in the Knickerbocker 
district steer clear of round numbers as 
much as possible. For instance, a man 
has $19,000 insurance. No attempt is 
Made to add $1,000 more so that he 
may have $20,000. If the assured car- 
ries the round figure he is pretty apt 
to stop buying insurance, but if he has 
not a round figure he will be ambitious 
to attain that amount. 

How Agents are Recruited. 

None of the agents in the Knicker- 
bocker department is an American-born. 
They are not only polygots in national- 
ity, but they are linguists. Mr. Bruenn 
speaks seven languages. Nearly every 
member of the staff can talk more 
than two languages. They come from 
all walks of life. Some are doctors; 


some are men of the cloth. Many are 
university men. 

“The people of lower New York can 
be approached successfully only by 
those who speak the same language 
and have the same thoughts and sym- 
Pathies,” said Mr. Bruenn. 


“That is 


why we have so many nationalities 


among our agents. The Wastsider 
comes to this country as to a land of 
promise. He is distrustful of stran-| 


gers, but warmly welcomes those who 
understand him.” 

In picking his agents Mr. Bruenn 
finds that he can develop with great 
success the men who have been in 
business for themselves, mercantile 
and otherwise, but who have failed. 

“Such agents are more anxious to 
make good than any others. They have 
failed once; and they want the world 
to know that they can succeed. They 
not only work hard, but they have in- 
telligence and tact gained in former 
business experience. Encouraged by a 
great corporation such as is the Metro- 
politan Life they cannot well fail.” 

Handling of Men. 

Mr. Bruenn was asked if he had any 
particular rules in handling men. 

“No,” he said, “except to let each 
person work out his own individuality. 
I do not believe in bombarding agents 
with letters of instructions. -In this of- 
fice it is difficult to know who is the 
agent and who is the superintendent. 
At intervals, however, I talk with the 
ten lowest men and try to get the rea- 
sun for their failure to catch up with 
the other agents. It is a pleasant, heart 
to heart conversation, in which much 
of value is gained by all. If an agent 
has had to face difficult problems we 
may be able to tell him how to solve 
them.” 

The Knickerbocker agency tries 
every year to beat its record of the 
year before. So far it has succeeded. 
In 1913 the agency placed $2,869,000 of 
ordinary business. For seven months 
of 1914 more than $1,500,000 has been 
placed. Mr. Bruenn is a considerable 
producer himself, personally writing 
more than $700,000 last year. As soon 
as he leaves his office he begins to 
mix. Some idea of his acquaintance 
can be gauged when it is learned that 
he belongs to twenty-five clubs, charity 
organizations and social associations 
of various kinds. With his tremen- 
dous acquaintance, and knowledge of 
what life insurance has done not only 
for agents but for the public, he finds 
it unusually easy to induce people to 
insure. 





MEETING WAS BIG SUCCESS. 





American <Asgociation of Medical Ex- 
aminers Plan for Greater Efficiency 
in Organization. 





The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Medical Exam- 
iners held in Atlantic City last week 
was a big success. The attendance was 
large and much enthusiasm was shown 
in directing the efforts of the officers 
toward making an organization which 
would be representative of the best in- 
terests in life insurance examining. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Dr. A. T. 
Gaillard, medical referee, Travelers In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
first vice-president, Dr. Wm. W. Tomp- 
kins, Charleston, West Virginia. Second 
vice-president, Dr. J. N. Hall, Denver, 
Colorado. Third vice-president, Dr. 
Einar Hansen, New York, N. Y. Fourth 
vice-president, Dr. Lewis McFarland 
yaines, Atlanta, Georgia. Secretary and 
treasurer, Dr. Foster K. Collins, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

In his address, retiring President Dr. 
Henry Wireman Cook, said in part: 

“I ask your attention for a few min- 
utes to a brief consideration of the pur- 
poses of this organization and its need 
in giving the dignity, the scientific 
basis, and the professional standing to 
this specialty which it demands, and 
which is exemplified individually in the 
large number of physicians who are 
now deriving all or a goodly portion of 
their income from this work. For the 
layman or physician who thinks that the 
ordinary medical course or the experi- 














THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
Mr. FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








Compulsory Deposit Law. 


ginia, Illinois and Indiana. 
Company. 





The Meridian Life Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Insurance in force, Dec. 31st, 1913..........$23,869,332.00 
DOE: 50:00 ces be beteubeucbess jn tonwee 2,455,653.33 
BROOD 200 ccccces eek Re eee seeeeee 1,803,659.29 
ee ee re ee cee etheens 453,249.23 
DY ED sd cenwasen seu wedes segoesnees 105,363.49 


The liberal up-to-date policies issued by this Company are clear and 
definite in their provisions and the reserve is in accordance with the Indiana 


We have open territory for high grade men in the States of West Vir- 
If interested in a liberal contract, write the 








ence of medical practice is all that is 
necessary in order to do efficient work 
as a medical examiner, the experience 
of the medical officers of all insurance 
companies would afford much of in- 
terest and astonishment. 

“The examination of a patient by a 
physician and of an applicant by an ex- 


aminer, offers many different and some . 


ertirely opposite considerations. A 
good diagnostician and physician fre- 
quently makes a very poor expert wit- 
ness on the stand, and similarly, many 
excellent physicians, either through in- 
experience or ignorance, lead their com- 
panies to assume extra hazardous risks 
at inadequate rates. 

“To make an accurate diagnosis in a 
patient under the prolonged and detail- 
ed methods of good clinical practice, 
and to exclude or accurately gauge an 
impairment and every impairment in an 
applicant for insurance, are two very 
different problems, and the training and 
experience which might well suffice in 
the first instance might and does fre- 
quently in practice fail in the second. 
The patient comes to his medical attend- 
ant desiring that his ailment be 
thoroughly understood and well defined, 
and he lends every aid by history, symp- 


toms,. etc., submitting himself to the 
necessary, sometimes painful, clinical 
methods. 


Attitude of Applicant. 

The applicant for insurance regards 
the examination as an inconvenience, 
and with more or less dread and antag- 
onism. realizing that it may, through 
what he may regard as a technicality, 
deprive his wife and children of finan- 
cial protection or himself of business 
credit. He will, therefore, particularly 
if he knows or suspects that he is im- 
paired, naturally not assist, but will 
rather attempt to thwart, the examiner 
in his work. Some applicants will un- 
dergo dietary treatment—some resort 
to drugs, in order to pass the examina- 
tion. A few days’ rest in bed and a milk 
diet has cost companies many thousands 
of dollars, and now-a-days a grain of 
sodium nitrate wil often deceive even 
the sphygmomanometer. 

General Knowledge Necessary. 

In addition to the problems of the ex- 

amination itself, there are many condi- 


tions and much statistical information 
which must be intelligently correlated in 
insurance work, and which are only 
vaguely, if at all, appreciated by the 
average practitioner. Insurable interest, 
moral hazard, occupation hazard, for ex- 
ample, are vital in insurance work, but 
only indefinitely recognized in general 
medicine. 

The significance of a trace of albumin 
in apparently healthy men is distinctly 
an insurance problem, for the practice 
of routine examinations of healthy per- 
sons by their medical attendants has not 
yet become sufficiently common to af- 
ford general practice the necessary data 
or experience. 

Business Demands Efficiency. 

All business is developing, and must 
develop if it would persist, along the 
lines of increasing economy and effici- 
ency. The hit or miss methods of the 
past generation will not pass muster 
to-day. To this economic demand insur- 
ance offers no exception. Extravagant 
salaries, the wasteful or criminal man- 
ipulation of trust funds, speculative in- 
vestments, are not to be found in Ameri- 
can insurance companies to-day. Medi- 
cal selection shares in the general up- 
lift, and must meet the demands of high- 
er standards. Mortality savings are 
appreciated by the policyholder or stock- 
holder when returned in increased divi- 
dends. The time is past when the medi- 
cal director is overruled because the 
applicant is influential or is a director 
or stockholder of the company. The 
companies realize that the basis of their 
medical selection must be the work of 
the medical examiners, and they are 
continually reviewing their lists, weed- 
ing out the incompetent, and substitut- 
ing better trained men. 


PLACE STOCK IN KANSAS. 
Preparatory to writing life insurance 
in the State of Kansas the Standard 
Life of Pittsburgh has been licensed 
and is now disposing of stock in that 
Siate. 





WILL NOT EMPLOY AGENTS. 
The Toledo Travelers Life of Toledo, 
Ohio, the successor to the Toledo Trav- 
eling Men’s Association will depend on 
iis policyholders for the production or 
new business. 
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FIDELITY LEADERS’ CLUB. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


can be had from negotiable securities, 
and has a peculiar advantage in bring- 
ing a great number of people into close 
business relations with the company. 
It must, however, be selected with the 
greatest care, since the value of the 
security cannot always be accurately as- 
certained but is often based largely upon 
individual judgment; loans are made for 
comparatively long terms, during which 
depreciation in the value of the prop- 
erty and marked changes in conditions 
surrounding or affecting it, or in the 
circumstances of the borrower may 
take place, and must be guarded against 
by a proper margin of security. It is 
much more troublesome to handle than 
negotiable securities and requires at all 
times very close supervision, because 
aside from the collection of interest 
periodically, fire insurance must be 
regularly maintained upon buildings 
and improvements, and the lender must 
be assured that taxes are paid when 
due, otherwise the investment is placed 
in peril of being lost, since by law gen- 
erally taxes are a lien superior to a 
mortgage of any other encumbrance. 
Then too, the property must be inspect- 
ed at more or less frequent intervals 
in order that the debt may be prompt- 
ly collected at maturity should unex- 
pected depreciation take place. All 
this requires the service of trained and 
experienced men; the manager or gen- 
eral agent of a life company is not 
equipped for, nor has he the time to 
devote to such work. Hence it is that 
the companies frequently employ the 
facilities of responsible lending agen- 


cies, or as they are now styled ‘“Mort- 
gage Bankers.” 

We believe that the continued pros- 
perity of the life insurance business 
under the conditions likely to prevail 


in this country for the next decade at 
least suggests the wisdom of investing 
quite a considerable portion of the as- 
sets in mortgage loans, and a reason- 
able share only in securities, sufficient 
to enable the company to meet sudden 
unexpected demands which may come 
from its policyholders through the ex- 
ercise of loan and cash value options 
in timies of financial stress. 

In 
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life insur- 
and utter 


the administration of 
funds strict integrity 
unselfishness must prevail. No sordid 
I can be present. The assets 
must be free from the control of inter- 
ests likely to exploit them for personal 


notives 


cain, and the law wisely provides that 
he directors shall derive no pecuniary 
enefit whatever from the companies’ 


The abuses which exist- 
well known, but 
now happily been corrected, 
k it can be safely asserted 
to-day are 
principles in 
> obligation of 


transactions 
ed in the 
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me rshi i he Fidelity 

Cl for 1914 is comprised of 

gents of the company who 

I 1 the hor on the basis 

of per sustained excellence of 

roduction, field representation only 

) zg g The officers are self- 

elected, the official honors being con- 

rred on the five members of highest 

standing For the ensuing year 

they are: 

President, R. J. Seiberlich, Minne- 
apolis. 

Vice-President, George H. Ahl, Minne- 
apolis. 


Second Vice-President, Carroll H. 

Jones, Columbia, S. C. 
Secretary Karl Kollings, 
Treasurer F. W. Hart, 

S. D. 

“Getting Settlement With 
In discussing the above 

Harrison of Louisville, Ky. 


Philadelphia. 
Walltertown, 


Application.” 
topic W. H. 
said: 


You cannot give proper service to 
your applicant unless you secure settle- 
ment with the application. Of course, 


methods differ. Now if my method and 
your method differ, that is very natural, 
but undoubtedly it is true that you can 
get settlement with the application. 


——. 





There are two points to which I would 
briefly direct your attention: First of 
all there is safety to yourself. Every 
man meets competition. I have had in 
my own experience a man to prevent 
my getting examined an applicant 
through a piece of work that is called 
“dirty.” If you get your settlement 
with the application there is no trouble 
about the examination. The second 
point is the service to the man himself. 
A few years ago with Mr. Lynch, who 
was once manager of the Fidelity in 
Louisville, I solicited a man, a farmer, 
for $5,000 Twenty Pay. Neither one of 
us thought of asking for settlement. 
The policy came to us; we got on the 
train, rode two or three miles to his 
house, knocked at the door and a lady 
came to the door whose appearance in- 
dicated that she was grief-stricken and 
unable to talk. I said “Is Frank home?” 
She answered, “Why do you not know 
that he is dying?” The man was riding 
horse-back on his farm and was injured 
seriously. (This happened after he was 


it is the manager’s fault absolutely. 
The manager makes very many mis- 
takes in that he tries to attract a whole 
lot of fellows into the business. We 
have just heard very learned and care- 
ful thoughts on the selection of the 
medical department. I believe that the 
company wants to take the same care 
in the selection of her agents that she 
does in the selection of policyholders. 
Everyone of you know that you can go 
out and make contracts by the bucket- 
ful, and the thing to do then is to turn 
the bucket upside down on the con- 
tracts; they are no good. : 
Personal Touch Necessary. 
There are no two men who come into 
the service of a life insurance company 
that you can stretch to fit the same bed. 
You either have to shrink him or 
stretch him, and both systems are pain- 
ful. The development of the raw man 
depends entirely upon the efficiency of 
his trainer. You have got to see that 
the man is thoroughly convinced and 
saturated with every feature and ele- 
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examined and before the policy came 
back.) I had the policy in my pocket 
and the man was lying in the house 
probably dying. But if that man had 
bought that policy and given me settle- 
ment he would have been protected in 
the event of his death. He did not die 
but is uninsurable. It is your duty to 
do everything you possibly can to take 
a settlement with the application. Many 
things may happen afterward. 

“Developing Agents from Raw Material” 

One of the most interesting features 
ot the convention was the talk of W. H. 
Brooke, Supervisor for the company at 
Philadelphia. He said in part: 

Insurance companies have not been 
careful in making statistics of success 
and failures in this line. They can go 
to any department so far as I know in 
the science of insurance and show you 
statistics which will make your head 
swirl, but so far as I know there are 
no tabulations of the experience of any 
company on the success of a new man 
in the business. Now it seems to me 
that there is no more important subject 
in the whole system of life insurance 
than training new men to the business. 
Every other tabulated scheme would not 
be tabulated if it were not for the new 
men that come into the business. They 
make the company. 

Manager to Blame. 

Now the success of every new man de- 
pends upon the ability of the general 
manager to make an agent out of him. 
That is a very important feature. But 
still greater is the ability to hold him 
after you get him. Léfe insurance man- 
agers can look back over an experience 
of years and see a stream of men who 
have come and gone, and the stream is 
full of the wrecks that did not stay. 
Why is it? There must be some reason 
for so many failures in the life insur- 
ance business. And I believe I am go- 
ing to put the plaster right over the 
sore and tell you where it 1s. I believe 


ment of the company he represents. He 
must be like a sponge that is full and 
everywhere you touch him he oozes. I 
believe that the successful education of 
raw men in the insurance business 
comes more from the personal touch 
than perhaps any other feature. I be- 
lieve that when you give a man a ver- 
bal course on the fundamentals of a life 
insurance contract and the principles 
practiced by life insurance companies, 
the thing to do is to see that the thing 
soaks into him, and the next thing is 
to get it out of him. That means that 
the manager cannot get business out of 
the ordinary man by correspondence. 
There are exceptional cases of men of 
absolute independence and self-depend- 
ence who do not thank you to come and 
help them with their business. On the 
other hand there are more fellows who 
do not get anything across without some 
help. I believe that the agent who is 
successful in building up an agency from 
raw material is the man who goes out 
with a fellow and learns something 
about him, who goes out and works with 
him. 
How to Kill Agents. 

There is another feature of the train- 
ing that is dangerous, that is, to take 
a green man out and stay with him 
a week or two and do the work for 
him and turn over to him the com- 
missions. ‘The disposition of that fel- 
low is to wait until you come again 
to give him another handful of commis- 
sions. That is one way to kill a prom- 
ising life insurance man, in my opinion, 
Another way to kill him is not to go 
near him at all. Just say, now young 
fellow here is your contract and here 
is your rate book; go to it. He goes 
to it and gets nothing, and he is a dead 
one. So that there are two ways to 
kill a raw man. Not to help him at 


ali, and to help him too much. 

The personal touch is the magnetic 
force which attracts a man into the 
service of the company and that holds 


him after he is attracted. The man- 
ager who joes not see his men, who 
does not go to them, and who always 
wants his share of the first commis- 
sions of che first business of a green 
man is going to discourage him. | be- 
lieve more men are held in the service 
by the more than fair treatment of the 
Manager. Convince a new man that 
life insurance is a big business, and 
only big men fit it. You cannot always 
jedge a man by his correspondence, 
correctness of his grammar, composi- 
tion and writing. Another man may 
not appear so weli, judging him by 
the letters he writes. You have to 
come in contact with both men per. 
sonally, before you can form a correct 
judgment. 
Methods Differ. 

If I were to be asked what the 
method for the development of raw 
men was, I would tell you there is no 
method. ‘The only method that is good 
is the one that is successful with that 
particular man. As to the class of men 
that are successful ii life insurance, 
I could name men from almost every 
kind of work in life, from the black- 
smith shop to the cashier’s desk. 1 
know two men who ave enjoying large 
lenewa s in the State of Pennsyivania. 
One was a rather illiierate blacksmith, 
and the other came from a machine 
shop. I xnow men from banks who 
are beautiful failures. I believe the 
most successful men are those who 
have had experience in teaching other 
men how io do something else. I be- 
lieve school teachers have in them just 
the one thing that is necessary to be- 
gin with a man to ‘earn the life in- 
surance business and that is a knowl- 
edge of human nature. It is a study 
of the man. It is hook and line fish- 
ing. Develop one man at a time. Make 
him efficieat and watch him grow. 


“The Agent’s Relation to the Conserva 
tion of Business.” 


In opening this subject President 
Talbot pointed out how very easy it is 
for business to drift away if the agent 
concerns himself only with the procur- 
ing of the business, and then leaves it 
alone, not cultivating it, not adopting 
any definite system that will tie the 
business to the Company. He then 
went into an elaborate analysis of the 
records of the various agencies—with- 
out, of course, naming the agencies 
in question—showing the percentages 
of business returned “not taken,” and 
the lapse rate by policy years. 

“One agency, he said, “shows a record 
as low as 2.94 per cent. in business re- 
turned not taken. From this figure we 
jump to the other exireme and find 
an agency that returned 45.54 per cent. 
‘not taken.’ There ir a reason, of 
course. What is it? We do not intend 
to stop here. We propose to go into 
the matter very thoroughly with the 
agency that shows the high record, and 
we. shall also talk the matter over wita 
the agency that showed the very low 
‘not taken’ ratio of 2.94 per cent., tor 
bere we may find a remedy for the 
other man’s trouble. 

“In the matter of renewals the same 
situation presents itself. One agency 
has renewed as high at 97.87 per cent. 
of its business. I want to talk to that 
man too. I want to know how that 
comes about. From a study of his 
methods we may learn something of 
great profit to a number of agencies 
whose business hag not renewed so con- 
sistently. This is an extremely im- 
portant matter. It means that what 
you have tried to build up is sinking 
down. It always means an increase 
in mortality; bad risks do not drop in- 
surance; they will hold on to it. It is 
the healthy fellows that feel that they 
can get insurance at any time. It 
meang selection against the company. 

“I believe it would pay any agency 
having in force $500,C00 to employ 4 
man on salary to circulate among the 
policyholders connected with that 
agency. The right of a man will make 
his salary from new business, and the 
business that can be secured through 
his help will more than pay the man- 
ager for all the expense involved.” 
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NEW YORK LIFE SATISTICS 


DEATH CAUSES—-YEARS IN FORCE. 








Occupations of Insured Carrying Over 
$2,015,669 of Insurance—Month’s 
Payments Over $5,733,690. 





In the month of May the New York 
Life paid in death claims, cash values, 
dividends and annuities $5,733,690.16. 
To the beneficiaries of 762 policyhold- 
ers who died $2,015,669.73 was paid. 
Thirty of these people died in the first 
year of insurance, and thirty-nine in 
the second year. The company paid 
their beneficiaries over $196,659. To 5,- 
827 living policyholders the company 
paid $3,718,020.43. Living policyholders 
thus received over a million seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars more than the 
beneficiaries of the dead. Over $9,000 
was paid to beneficiaries under policies 
which were saved by Grace, and over 
$26,000 was paid to beneficiaries under 
policies that were saved by Term In- 
surance. 

The deceased’s occupations are’ indi- 
cated below: 


Lives. Amount. 
Farmers and their em- 
ee ee eae 79 $160,143.35 
Manufacturers and their 
CURIE gives osccn 158 369,289.67 
Merchants and their 
eee 285 914,129.04 
Official and professional 
MOE 6. ctenseesnt oe 111 279,025.23 
a er Ee 11 40,250.65 
All other occupations.118 252,831.79 





ay eee eee 762 *$2,015,669.73 
*Included in above were 52 women 
insured for $108,266.00. 
Causes of death of the 762 policyhold- 
ers who died in May, 1914: 





PINS. nn ctuia tte ad vig wate tides 92 
an ee ee 91 
COE vont ciWecudece¥ees 60 86 
a ee a ee ee 68 
Cancers and tumors .............. 59 
UIE SG iieeddsGewd Nesendnencas 57 
DE  andde tanec nddamende ees 38 
ee ee 22 
Diseases of arteries .............. 19 
Bronchitis, pleurisy, etc ......... 19 
Blood poisoning, anemia, etc...... 19 
OG I Sinn cic wceud tne i «> 17 
Diseases of digestive organs..... 16 
OEE regen chs Hes See ce eke ews 13 
IIR vacuous don suaaeee sk eee 7 
RS a ee ae 6 
CO EE: wuss nsmadboken ou iers 6 
eee rere 5 
Are 3 
Nervous prostration, congestion of 

ee, RE ee ie er rr 
2 ree pee 118 

Age at Death 
Lives Amount. 

30 yrs. of age and 

Re nee Sane 43 $82,288.34 
Between 30 and 40 ..139 283,242.69 
Between 40 and 50 ..195 514,715.76 
Between 50 and 60....198 569,692.75 
“tae Se EE OE 187 565,720.20 

WS See aioe 762 *$2,015,669.73 


*Included in above were 52 women 
insured for $108,266.00. 





SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE. 





Lloyd Dameron Writes Aout Growth 
of Business in One Decade 
$500,000,000 in Force. 





In a letter to the agency force of 
the Cherokee Life of Rome, Ga., Lloyd 
Dameron, director of agents for the 
Company recites the growth of Southern 
Life Insurance companies in the esti 
ing words: 


One decade—$500,000,000 of outstand- | 


That is the record of 
Southern life insurance companies. 
And the business is cumulative, the 
ratio not simple proportion but multi- 
plication with tremendous expansion— 


ing insurance! 


‘a promise of writing five times $500,- 


000,000 in another decade and Southern 
insurance almost exclusively for South- 
ern people at the end cf a generation. 

Back in 1880 there were eight South- 
ern life insurance companies, but since 
the Civil War the first real develop- 
ment of Southern ordinary life insur- 
ance companies operating on the old 
line plan began a little less than ten 
years ago. Through the long commer- 
cial depression the South went to 
New York for its insurance, for its 
funds for crop moving and for the fi- 
nancing of industrial enterprises. Ten 
years ago a few pionecrs in Rome, 
ijeorgia, opened a few small Offices, 
employed a handful of clerks, dreamed 
of renaissance, voted for the commer- 
cial emancipation of the South and 
then turned earnestly t» face a great 
task. They told us ou: hearts were 
in the right place, but our heads dis- 
located—that nobody this side of the 
Potomac river knew anything about 
life insurance. 

Now after ten years the representa- 
tives of a number of Southern life in- 
surance companies met in Atlanta re- 
cestly and formed an association for 
general co-operation among these com- 
panies which have come to be as much 
of the fabric of Southern finance as 
the banks—to which now are insepar- 
ably linked the spindles of the cotton 
mills, the ore chutes of the mines, the | 
system of credits and every phase of 
commercial vwell being. 

Yes, the movement has transcended | 
the point of possible recession and | 
when Chairman Grimsiey, fittingly a) 
pioneer, called the meeting to order, | 
men knew that they had already writ. | 
ten history for the Nation and were 
destined with a newer awakening of | 
co-operation to add impetus to a vastly 
greater expansion. 

To-day there are fifty-three old line | 
life companies in the South with assets | 
of $65,000,000 largely making up the | 
reserves for the protection of thousands 
and thousands of people who turned to | 
Southern enterprise for life insurance | 
protection. | 





CONSERVATION PROGRAM. 





Location of Salaried Physicians En- 
gaged by Equitable Life for 
Physical Examinations. 





The program for free _ health 
examinations, chemical kidney tests 
and health reports offered policyholders 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
throughout the United States and 
Canada became effective yesterday. 
Under this plan policyholders of the 
Society whose insurance has been in 
force for three years or longer can 
obtain a free health examination from 
the Society’s salaried examiners placed 





New Jersey Opportunity 


A Company with a record of | 
over Fifty Years of satisfactory 
dealings with Policyholders and 
Field Men has a good opening for 
the right kind of a man in New 
Jersey. ‘“Whirlwinds” are not de- 
sired. 

Correspondence treated confiden- 
tially. 

Address “New Jersey” 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William Street 
New York City. 














at central geographical points. The 
places at which these salaried physi- 
cians will make the examinations are 
Albuquerque, Atlanta, Baltimore, Birm- 


ingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 


City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, 
Montreal, New Orleans, New York, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, Me., Portland, Ore., Quebec, Ricn- 
mond, Rock Hill, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Toledo, Toronto, Wheeling 
and Winnipeg. Where a policyholder 
cannot conveniently reach one of these 
points or does not wish to subject him- 
self to a physical examination the Equit- 
able offers an alternative service con- 
sisting of a health report based on a 
chemical kidney test made at its home 
office. This will be a yearly mail service 
and can be secured by its policyholders 
without loss of time. 





JUNE LARGEST MONTH. 





New England Mutual General Agents 
Honor President Foster by Large 
Production. 





The General Agents Association of 
the New England Mutual Life set aside 
June as President’s Month in honor of 
President Foster, and they went to the 
proposition with a determination to 
make it the largest month in the com- 
pany’s history, and they made good. 





The 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Has good openings for 
general agencies in desirable 
locations for experienced and 
successful men 


Liberal contracts offered 
Apply to Home Office 
Des Moines, Iowa 











THE 


First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible secu- 
rity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Assets, Jan. 1, 1914.$66,168,702.53 

Liabilities 61,182,456.00 


-..$ 4,986,246.53 


FOSTER, President 
Vice-President 

Secre 

° DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


ALFRED D. 


EDWARD wW. ‘ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 
LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager, 
141 Broadway, New York 

CHAS. H. STRAUSS, Gen Agent 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















UNEXCELLED IN 
Favorable Mortality 
—AND— 
Economy of Management 





Provident Life 


AND Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 








State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
. PROGRESSIVELY SUCCESSFUL... 


January 1, 1914 
(veascnws Jed nwok $42,555,745.37 


@eeeeceeseesesrsesreseseseses 


es 


Surplus Mass. Standard............ 
Insurance Issued, 1913............ 
Insurance in Force............... 


re 


Terre eTeT Cer $2,346,537.80 


ceteseecoeneeeees $171,310,426.00 


THE COMPANY OF SUCCESSFUL AND CONTENTED AGENTS 
ONLY THE HIGHEST GRADE MEN ELIGIBLE 


EDGAR C. FOWLER, Superintendent of Agencies 


40,209,207.57 





$23,051,034.00 














Assets over One Million. 


(average One Million a month). 
We want a capable 
important open territory. 








The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


insurance in force over Twenty Millions of dollars. 
Business received first eight months, 


general agent for vacant office. 


1913, over Eight Million 


J 
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Live Hints For 





Business Getters 








Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase 
His Income and General Efficiency. 





You never thought of 

The Road “intensive work” as be- 

To ing a health producer, 
Health did you? You’ve always 
looked forward to the 
time when you would have plenty of 
money and leisure enough to take care 
oi yourself and enjoy life, haven’t you’ 
Never realizing that these hard work- 
ing days are perhaps your healthiest 
and happiest. Now you begin the fresh 
Gay with a hundred things to do, full 
of life and vigor and enthusiasm. You 
do your appointed tasks, taking your 
place in the world of men, making your- 
self felt, always with the thought in 
the back of your mind that some day 
you wont have to work so hard, you'll 
rest. 

Have you ever taken special note 
of the active, busy men who have made 
their fortunes and who are “resting?” 
The morning comes—they have nothing 
to do, nowhere to go. Nobody needs 
them, there is no impelling motive of 
any sort, they have to think up some- 
thing to do, make duties for them- 
selves. They see these other chaps 
with less of worldly goods, full of inter- 
est in what they are doing, starting off 
for the day, filling their own niche to 
the best of their ability, trying to make 
a name and a place for themselves 
and they have a forlorn feeling that 
they are pushed aside by these vigor- 
ous youngsters. “Rest” with many 
spells decay. 

So great a man as Tolstoi claimed 
that “regular and intensive work which 
acts as a preventive against all ills 
of mind and body” is conducive to 
health and enjoyment and that the 
chief condition for good health is “a 
life fruitful in labor and ennobled by 
good actions.” 

The active insurance agent is well 
able to qualify and should surely be 
blessed with the best of health. His 
life is “ennobled by good actions” for 
his work itself is of a _ beneficent 
character. 

He should so plan his activities that 
he works regularly and steadily and 
above all, intensively. Don’t try to 
cultivate every corner of your terri- 
tory at once—that is scattering your 
power, wasting ammunition. Work of 
that sort cannot bring success. Con- 
centrate your power to the one spot, 
get out of it all it will yield before 
trying another. Do this intensive work 
for the sake of your business—and 
in doing it preserve your health. Make 
your life “fruitful in labor,” labor with 
a definite object, a distinct aim, keep 
it ever before you and bend your ener- 
gies in the one direction always. 

Forget to pity yourself that you must 
work so hard, rather glory in the fact 
that you have found your own corner 
and remember that steady, intensive 
work keeps the blood bounding in your 
veins, keeps up your interest in life 
and prevents your growing rusty. 
Only the man who has stepped aside 
from the rush of the world’s progress 
and is looking on at the game, fully 
appreciates the value of this intensive 
work—both in health and enjoyment 
as well as a means of success.—Secur- 
ity Agent. 


* - * 


Your Third Eye. Has it 
ever occurred to you, that 
Third each one of you has a third 
Eye eye which is_ infinitely 
more powerful than your 
regular visual organs? The greatest 
and most important eye in your make- 
up is your “Mind’s Eye.” 

Like the power behind the throne 
that is greater than the throne itself, 
this exe intellectual is the power be- 
hind your physical eyes greater than 
these themselves. These merely see. 
Your “mind’s eye” not only sees, it 
thinks, it works, it stirs and forces you 


Your 





to push forward. It is your great 
motor-power of action. Without it you 
can do nothing. With it you can do 
well-nigh everything. Keep it in good 
working order, turn it on to its full 
capacity, apply it skilfully and wisely to 
all your other seeing, hearing and accom” 
plishing capacities and, lo, the result. 
Your other eyes will be constantly 
wide open and you will be quick to 
see, keen to grasp and ready to bend 
to your purpose every opportunity. 
Kept well oiled and running regularly, 
this brain-dynamo will enable you to 
secure stacks of applications whence 
will come steady increase; will make 
it pleasant and profitable for you to 
energetically and persistently make 
day calls, night calls and back Calls; 
will impel you to enthusiastically fol- 
low up and successfully round out 
every eligible prospect, and will guide 
and direct your canvass so that it will 
be bound to produce the only busi- 
ness that counts, -paid-for business. 
Keep your “mind’s eye” O. K. in all 
respects at all times and yours is sure 
success!—Prudential Record. 


= * x 
1, Study Your Man. 
Preparation 2. Select Your Policy. 
Spells 3. Know Your Argu- 
Success ments. 1. Do you 


find out all you can 
about your man in advance—his busi- 
ness, his income, his family, his tastes, 
his leisure hours? 2. Having done 
this, you can then select, after careful 
thought, the policy which you are con- 
vinced is best suited to his needs. 4. 
Then study that policy over and over, 
carefully each time, so that you can 
present it in a quick, interesting and 
comprehensive way. Go over it again 
and again in your room alone, untii 
you are sure of yourself. Don’t trust 
co luck, 

Now, when you can properly present 
the policy, ask yourself, as the attor- 
uey does who knows that he must meet 
the opposing counsel in the morning, 
ask yourself what objections this man 
can possibly raise against the policy. 
Put them down on paper with your 
pencil, so as to impress them on your 
mind. 

Work out the answer to every one 
cf these possible objections and put 
these also down on paper. Go over 
your answers carefully, and correct and 
memorize them, until you have every- 
thing well in hand. 

You will also need tact and energy. 
That goes without saying. But the 
man who is armed for the fray has 
the big advantage. In other words, 
prepare your case with the same care 
that an attorney prepares his case he- 
fore he goes before the jury, studying 
out every possible objection, equipping 
yourself thereby to meet and over- 
come it. You are then ready for the 
battle, and your preparation will spell 
success.—Prudential Record. 

. oa * 


It always wins. It wins in 


Team games of sport, it wins in 
Work the game of business, and 
Wins it wins in the game of life. 


True, it is well to be self- 
reliant; to be able to “go it alone”; 
to rely on one’s own judgment; but 
when a cause is to be won, numbers 
make for enthusiasm, and co-operation 
among those fighting for a common 
cause will out-manceuvre the unorgan- 
ized enemy every time. 

The advantages of team work in life 
insurance soliciting are twofold; (1) 
Two men working together will work 
longer and harder, each being fearful 
of wasting the other’s time, and be- 
cause of companionship will frequently 
continue the work into the evening; 
(2) The effect on every prospect inter- 
viewed igs apt to be greater when two 
minds are concentrated against one.— 
Equitable Items. 


THE FERLING THAT WINS 


WORTHY OF HIGHEST EMULATION 








General Agent Visits Home Office of 
His Company Then Writes 
Fellow Field Men, 





Perhaps one of the most interesting 
and uniformly successful general agents 
in the great Southwest is found in the 
person of General W. H. Patterson of 
Dallas, Texas, who represents. the 
Missouri State Life at that point. Re- 
cently he visited the home office of 
the Company at St. Louis and on leav- 
ing was impelled to write the appended 
letter to his fellow field men. The 
feeling expressed by General Patter- 
sep should prevail in the hearts of life 
insurance agents no matter what com- 
pany they represent. It is the feeling 
that wins. General Patterson said: 


“In 1893 ! became manager of the 
Hartford Life Insurance Company in 
Texas, and my record will show that 
I have done a fair business for the 
Company from the time I commenced 
with it right up to the present. 

“Since the Missouri State~-Life In- 
surance Company took over the busi- 
ness of the Hartford Life in 1913, 1 
ain frank to confess that no company 
in the United States has shown such 
gratifying gains in every way as has our 
Company, under the able management 
ot Messrs. Melson, Hoyt and Lawrence, 
and the progress has been most won- 
derful and satisfactory, both to agents 
and policyholders. 

“The policies which our actuary Mr. 
Graham is getting out, are equal to 
those issued by any other company. 1 
believe that if agents of the Company 
will study these policies and learn all 
of their good points, that they will get 
more business in competition than they 
will ever lose by it: These policies 
include more up-to-date features than 
any policies that I have ever seen in 
all of my experience covering one- 
quarter of a century in the life insur- 
ance business, and they form the most 
convincing argument as to why a man 
should take insurance in the Missouri 
State Life. 

“It fills me with enthusiasm to visit 
the home office and see the splendid 
work and great things that the officers 
of this Company are doing for the ben- 
efit of the policyholders and the field 
men. I can go back to Texas and tell 
my people that safety and security are 
the first things we are impressed with 


PRIZE ESSAY TITLE. 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters announce the topic selected 
for the prize essay contest for 1914 is: 
“Woman’s Interest and Influence in Life 
Insurance.” The essays are limited to 
one thousand words each, and the con- 
test is open to all members of loca] 
associations which are members of the 
National Association. 

Each competitor should submit his es. 
say typewritten in triplicate and identi- 
fied only by a number marked on each 
copy and also on a sealed envelope con- 
taining his name and address and the 
name of his association—all to be for- 
warded in one enclosure to Everett M. 
Ensign, Corresponding Secretary, 56 
Pine street, New York city, on or before 
August 15, 1914. 





Reliance 
Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Has the best General Agent 
Contract to offer YOU. 


Has All Forms of Policies to 
Offer the Insured—Particip- 
ating and Non-Participating. 
Annual Dividend. Guaran- 


teed Premium Reduction. 


Has the Only Perfect Protec- 
tion Policy combining Life, 
Accident and Health Insur- 
ance at Minimum Cost. 








E, P. MELSON 
President 


JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 


Salable 
Policies 
Participating and Non-Participating 











in the Home Office, and that enthusi- 
asm pervades the entire office force | 
from the president to the office boy. 
If the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company is not the biggest financial 
institution in the city of St. Louis or 
the entire Southwest within the next 
ten years, I will be greatly mistaken. | 


Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















YOUR CARD 


The Mutual 


Impregnable Strength 





as a representative of the ‘‘ Oldest Life Insurance Com- | 
pany in America’’ will prove your best introduction | 


Life Insurance Company | 
of New York | 


Incomparable Dividends 
| Maximum Benefits 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


Minimum Net Cost 
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INSURANCE OBJECT LESSON 


PARTNE 








IN “MY R’S WIDOW.” 
Value of Insurance Protection Brought 
Out in Sketch Bearing That 


Title. 








From the Virginia Standard pub- 
lished by the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia we take the following sketch 
which bears the title “My Partner’s 
Widow”. 

It is a very impressive presentation 
of the need for life insurance, especial- 
ly in showing how life insurance can 
bridge over a calamity which without 
it can so easily happen. The experi- 
ence is one which teaches a powerful 
lesson to the individual who has no 
life insurance. No matter by what 
name the form of protection may be 
called, it is, after all, to a consider- 
able extent “business insurance.” Most 
people are, in a certain sense, partners, 
and their removal by death does bring 
about a condition of trouble against 
which the life insurance policy, be it 
industrial or ordinary in any of their 
forms, is the greatest defense. 

“We were partners twelve years, 
lacking a month and a few days. We 
started without capital and all that 
we earned cver living expenses went 
into the business. My partner was the 
outside man and I the inside man. 
He knew his end of the business and 
I knew mine, and neither the other’s. 
We were an ideal team and were just 
beginning to make big money. 

“One day my partner came into the 
office, said he was not feeling very 
well, and would go home, but expected 
he would be all right next day. Ina 
week he was dead. 

“Shortly after the funeral I called 
upon my partner’s widow to talk over 
the situation. She had evidently been 
getting advice from relatives, who, 
knowing aocthing about our affairs, felt 
competent to advise her. 

“My partner and I had each been 
drawing $1,500 a year, all that the busi- 
ness could safely spare. My partner’s 
widow said she would like to sell out 
her interest and she thought she ought 
to get $10,000. Se was willing to give 
me time to raise the money. 

“IT explained to her that it was im- 
possible for me to pay any such sum. 
That our entire plant and stock was 
not worth $2,000, and that whatever 
value the business had was dependent 
upon the joint efforts of her late hus- 
band and myself. Without my late 
partner I was very doubtful if I could 
continue the business. 

“Suspicion es well as disappointment 
was at once manifested by my partner’s 
widow, and she made me understand 
very plainly that she had been warned 
that her husband’s partner might try 
to take advantage of her. 

“We came to no agreement at this 
interview. Probably she wished further 
advice from her friends. In any event, 
she decided to wait a few days, untii 
some definite arrangement could be 
made, 

“I was compelled to hire a man to 
fill the place my partner had left va- 
cant, and to pay him a salary of $40 
a week. In about two weeks by part- 
her’s widow came to the office. She 
said she was surprised that I had not 
sent her any money, that she could 
not understand why she had not re- 
ceived the $30 a week that her husband 
had been drawing until his death. 

“I tried to exlain to her that I could 
not pay her $30 a week and also pay 
a man $40 a week for doing the work 
her husband formerly did. That I had 
cut my own compensation down to $20 
a week to provide for the extra ex- 
pense, trusting in time I might bring 
the business to a position where both 
she and I could be sure of a steady 
and substantial income. 

“I failed utterly to convince her that 
she was not entitled to draw the same 
weekly compensation that her husband 
had received, or that I nad a right 
to pay myself any salary unless she 


received an cqual amount, she owning 
a half-interest in the business. 

“She left me without any doubt in 
her mind that I had set out to cheat 
her. That she had lost all confidence 
in me was soon evidenced by a de- 
mand from .her legal representative 
that I buy out her interest at a price 
satisfactory ‘to her or prepare for a 
liquidation of the business. Unable to 
obtain financial assistance I consented 
to a public sale of plant stock, good 
will and everything, and after the 
lawyers were paid there wags $943.31 
to divide between us. 

“No business can sun itself. The 
cash value of skill and brains to any 
business enterprise is, often, as in this 
case, many times greater than the 
value of physical assets. Our property 
was protected by a fire insurance. tf 
understand we could have protected 
our more valuable assets by business 
insurance, but my partner and I did 
not know it. 


T. F. RUHLAND RESIGNS. 
Announcement is made to the effect 
that Theodore F. Ruhland, secretary 
and general manager of the Northern 
States Life of Hammond, Ind., has re- 
signed that position as of June 23. 








PRUDENTIAL VALUATION. 
(Continued from page 2.) 


element of good will or value as a 
going concern. The Company, whicn 
has been in successful operation for 
nearly forty years, has unquestionably 
greatly prospered, is strong and suc- 
cessful, and, judging from the past, 
every indication points to a great and 
prosperous future. 

“To organize and build up another 
business approximating this in charac- 
ter and size would involve an immense 
amount of expenditure, effort and risk, 
before the period of remunerative re- 
turn could be reached. It is apparent 
that this business, already developed 
and far beyond an experimental stage, 
ig of enormous value to the policyhold- 
ers, who will enjoy the benefits of this 
prosperous organization without hav- 
ing to incur the uncertainty, risk and 
development cost of a new enterprise, 
and the stockholders claim—and justly 
so, we think—that this consideration 
should enter into our estimate as an 
important factor of value. 

“The various elements of value just 
referred to (rot including the specific 
items above set forth) we have con- 
sidered together as one item which, for 
convenience, we designate as ‘good 
will, earning power and going value,’ 
and in order to appraise this item we 
have taken ito consideration all the 
elements which have just been men- 
tioned and all the probabilities which 
we think might tend to establish the 
value of the stock. 

Conclusions Reached. 

“Bringing to bear our best judgment 
on this feature, we are of the 
opinion that there should be allowed 
to the stockholders the sum of $5,000,- 
000, in addition to the sum of $185,- 
155.63, actual increase in market value 
of securities of the Company since De- 
cember 31, 1913, which sum we believe 
to be ample and fair. 

“On this method, therefore, the basis 
upon which we appraise the value of 
40,000 shares of the stock of the Com- 
pany and the elements which enter 
into our appraisal are as follows: 
Assets belonging to stock- 
holders as above stated . .$12,988,953.26 
Good will, carning power 
and going value, in ascer- 
taining the worth ofr 
which we have taken into 
account the cost of organ- 
izing and ceveloping the 
business of the Company 
to its present state, in- 
cluding an allowance for 
unrepaid investment in 
new business since 1907 
(designated as development 
cost), the possible in- 
crease in value of securi- 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
(Stock Company) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1913 was: 





549 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
7,895 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,676,339 per day in New Insurance 
Issued and Revived. 


$286,288.02 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$164,025.94 
Assets. 








per day in Increase of 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 

Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 191 3; 





Capital and Surplus. . 
Insurance in Force. . 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization pr eeeweesiecsesse 


Is Paying its Policyholders nearly. . 





14,138,137.61 
$1,250,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 














No long sermon 


is needed 
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INSURANCE COM 
NM MASSACNUSETTS 


oF BOSTON 





to prove the salability of our Policies. 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


More than two million of them in 
force—hundreds more written every busi- 
ness day. 











If you can write Ordinary and Industrial business in 
an exceptional field, under a progressive live wire 
manager, who controls five offices, all making ex- 
ceptional records, and incidentally the greenbacks, 
address (in strict confidence to you), 


Box 75, Ironton, Ohio. 











ties held by the Company ‘“‘We do therefore appraise the value of 
and the earning capacity the capital stock of the corporation 
of the Company, including on the basis above set forth at the 
the sum of $185,155.63, sum of $18,174,108.89, and, by dividing 
amount of recovery in said sum by 40,000, the total number 


or ap- 
named 
of each 


of shares, the result is $454.35, 
proximately $455, which last 
sum we find to be the value 
share of said stock. 
“JAMES SMITH, JR., 
“JOHN FRANKLIN FORT, 
“WILLIAM M. JOHNSON.” 


narket value of securities 
since December 31, 1913, 
all of which we have val- 
ued at 


5,185,155.63 


Total being the value of 
the stock $18,174,108.89 
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Single copies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matier Jan- 
uary 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


NEED FOR CAUTION. 

While fire underwriters glean little 
that is new as a result of the Salem 
conflagration, the disaster emphasizes 
the need for caréfully observing the 
elementary lesson of liability distribu- 
tion. Fortunately the insurance carried 
by the stock companies was fairly well 
distributed, though it is quietly report- 
ed that two Middle West offices of ex- 
ceedingly modest dimensions are in- 
volved for relatively heavy amounts, 
and their respective managements are 
in anything but a comfortable frame of 
mind in consequence. 

There is a wide difference between an 
intelligently conducted campaign for 
business and a mad scramble for mere 
income, the former method supposes 
careful inspection of risks, and a prop- 
er distribution of hazard, while premium 
getting implies an insatiable demand 
for volume, almost regardless of rate or 
location. The latter practice violates 
the underlying principle of all under- 
writing, namely, broad hazard distribu- 
tion, and can only result in disaster to 
the companies following it. Baltimore, 
and San Francisco, not to go back to 
Chicago’s awful scourge of 1871, each 
furnished notable examples of the truth 
of the above general statement, and the 
fraternity would not be greatly sur- 
prised if further exhibitions were sup- 
plied, when the full truth is revealed 
in connection with Salem. 

Further: the exposure danger of 
numerous frame properties adjacent to 
large area risks, even where the latter 
are.of good construction, has again 
been borne in upon underwriters, the 
textile mill so prominent in the indus- 
trial life of Salem having been com- 
pletely destroyed by the intense heat, 
generated by the burning dwellings. 

While the business of fire underwrit- 
ing is far from being upon a scientific 
basis, there are certain fixed principles 
that cannot long be disregarded with- 
out disastrous result. 


ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH. 
Colonel Roosevelt’s advocacy of a 
“strong interstate trade commission” to 
regulate business abuses is to insurance 
men the most interesting feature of his 
Pittsburgh speech outlining a tentative 
platform for the Progressives. “We can- 
not control our great national businesses 





without national power,’ says Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

White insurance is not commerce, the 
courts say, and thereis not much doubt 
of the great amount of power “to regu- 
late” that the States have now—or think 
they have—Col. Roosevelt's speeches are 
always worth reading. His views on 1n- 
sulance as set forth in his memo:rs 
are of interest at this time. He had no 


sympachy with the suggestion that the 


annual wricilgs of the iiie companies ve 
restricied, declaring that “vigness was 
not a crime, and that if avuses eaisted 
12. tne Dusiness taey shouid ve correcced, 
the remedial measures appiying to smal 
companies as well as to large.’ 





OiL PREMIUM IS $123,5/1. 





But the Rockefeller Company May !n- 
sure Itseif—Railroad rays 
$35,000 Premium. 





The Workmen’s Compensation law 
went into effect on July 1 in New York 
State. The State has aiready issued 
5,500 policies, With an equal number of 
applications on file. 

Among large concerns that have in- 
sured with the State are the Inierna- 
tional Paper Company, the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, the Dry Dock and Repair 
Company, the Cloak and Suit Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Larkin & Company, 
ot Buffalo, the International Railway 
Company of Buffalo, the Wholesale and 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of New 
York State, the Turner Construction 
Company, Slawson Decker Company, 
Yonkers Carpet Company, and the Third 
Avenue Railroad Company. 

The Standard Oil Company, with an- 
nual premiums of more than $123,000, 
has been negotiating with the commis- 
sion, but it was said yesterday that 
probably the Standard would insure 
itself. 

The International Paper Company is 
paying a $35,000 semi-annual premium, 
the Lackawanna Steel Company pays 
$33,000, and the Cloak and Suit Manu- 
facturers premium on a payroll of $7,- 
500,000. 

Mr. Muller said that the fund would 
take in $2,000,000 in the first six months. 


TRAVELERS PRODUCERS MEET. 





Agency Instruction Gathering Held in 
Springfield, Mass.—A. N. 1t.aPorte 
Gold Cup Leader. 





The leading producers for the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company for Western 
Massachusetts gathered in the Hotel 
Worthy, Springfield, for an agency in- 
struction meeting on June 20. S. R. 
McBurney, Superintendent of Agencies 
and Mr. J. E. Ahern, Secretary of the 
Accident Department, were present. 
Speeches were made by E. L. Murphy, 
of Pittsfield, William E, Welch, Frank 
M. Kinney and Albert N. LaPorte of 
Springfield. 

The Springfield branch office, which 
is the headquarters for Western Massa- 
chusetts is making phenomenal in- 
creases. In the present gold contest 
which the Company is carring on, Al- 
bert N. LaPorte of Springfield leads the 
United States and Canada in written 
business since June 1. 

WITH MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL. 

Frank P. Ely, who for several years 
has been connected with the Rochester, 
N. Y. agency of the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester, has resigned to become 
Associate General Agent with Frank J. 
McGrath for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life at Rochester. 





Joseph H. Chubb, brother of William 
Chubb, president of the Reliance Insur- 
anee Company, Philadelphia, died a few 
days ago. 











The Human Side of Insurance 











ALL THAT WAS LEFT STANDING OF THE LARGEST 
FACTORY BUILDINGS AT THE 
Bre SaLem Fire , Juwe 26,14. 











Salem’s factory district, as it appear- 
ed after the conflagration, is shown at 
the top of this column. The cut is not 
so large as the remarkable photograph 
of Salem printed by the Boston “Jour- 
nal,” taken from an aeroplane, but it 
tells the story of what happened just as 
effectively. Where special hazards worth 
millions stood a week ago now a few 
piles of charred brick remain. A great 
many articles will be written regarding 
the reasons for the Salem disaster, but 
it will be hard to get away from the 
thought that a modern city of 50,000 
people is not criminally negligent in 
maintaining a department that can mus- 
ter only nine men to fight a fire (the 
case at the time of the explosion last 
week) and has a water system hope- 
lessly inefficient. The report of the Na- 
tional Board on Lowell this week should 
receive immediate attention, and New 
England city officials should read again 
reports on their cities made in the past 
by the National Board. 

* *~ 7” 


W. Louis Bennett, formerly an insur- 
ance broker at 148th street and Third 
avenue, this city, who was arrested in 
Newburgh, N. Y., on May 18 on com- 
plaint of Superintendent of Insurance 
Frank Hasbrouck for violation of sec- 
tion 1199 of the penal law in placing 
insurance in an unauthorized company, 
was tried yesterday in the Court of 
Special Sessions, this city, before Jus- 
tices Zeller, Morse and Herman. Ben- 
nett pleaded guilty to the charge and 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $190 
or thirty days’ imprisonment. 

* ~ ” 

John Claflin, in his present troubles 
growing out of the failure of the H. 
B. Claflin Company, has the sympathy 
and best wishes of every insurance man 
who has had the pleasure of his per- 
sonal acquaintance, and his friendship 
with underwriters is wide. A man of 
the staunchest loyalty, the soul of in- 
tegrity, he has for years been a dis- 
tinguished figure in mercantile life. A 
lcver of books and of home life he nas 
given little time to society. At differ- 
ent times he has been on the board 
of directors of the New York Life, 
Heme, the Atlantic Mutual, the Cologne 
Reinsurance, the Commercial Union, 
the German-American, German-Alliance, 
and the Palatine. 

aa a = 

Paul S. Burns has been appointed 
manager of the Boston office of the 
Mutual to succced T. Howard Lewis. 
Mr. Burns was graduated from the pub- 
lic schools of Somerville, Mass., and 
started with the Mutual Life as an 
office boy in the Boston agency of the 
company under former General Agent 
Charles A. Hopkins. In 1901 he was 
made assistant manager. His knowl- 
edge of life insurance and his ability 
to produce business have made him one 
of the best known of the New England 
life underwriters. 

” * a 

A. G. Borden, a well-known junior 
officer of the Equitable, clubman, polo 
rider and lieutenant in the First Cavalry 
National Guard of New Jersey, and Mrs. 
Katherine Smith Talcott, of South 
Orange, N. J., who were married last 
week, are spending their honeymoon 
abroad. 








Charles E. Stickney & Company of 
Springfield, Mass., are up to the hour 
insurance agents and keep their busi- 
ness well to the front in their home 
community. Immediately the Salem 
conflagration occurred Stickney & Com. 
pany inserted a half-page display in the 
Springfield daily papers emphasizing 
the need not only of indemnity, but of 
obtaining it from thoroughly reliabje 
companies such as the firm represented, 
We don’t know what the immediate re. 
sult of the publicity was, but we believe 
and sincerely hope, it was substantial. 

co x -* 


E. W. Cox, president of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company, died in Folk- 
stone, England, a few days ago, after 
an operation for an affection of the 
throat. Mr. Cox was born in Peters. 
boro, Ont., in 1864. He was a director 
of the Central Canadian Loan and Say- 
ings Company, the National Trust Com- 
pany, the Western Assurance Company 
and the British American Assurance 
Company. He was also president ot 
the Imperial Guarantee and Accident 
Company. 

* 7” 7 

Henry Houge, of the Scottish Union 
& National, recently returned trom a 
trip through Russia. He was partic- 
ularly impressed by Moscow, which he 
says is one of the world’s great cities, 
with a population of two millicns. Dur- 
ing his trip Mr. Houge sought to keep 
away from the beaten paths of the 
tourist and he visited a number of un- 
usually interesting places. 

+. * : 


James Hodges, the veteran special 
agent of the Commercial Union, will 
have a birthday next month. He has 
been in the fire insurance business since 
1865 and is one of the most active men 
in the field. 

+ ~« * 

B. N. Exton & Co. is the new 
name of the Exton-Hall Brokerage and 
Vessel Agency. The vessel agency busi- 
ness was discontinued and Charles M 
Hall retired, which are the reasons for 
the change in name. 

* ~ a 

J. J. Hoey, of the New York Insw 
ance Department, made a speech oa 
compensation before the Electric Rail- 
way Association at Lake Champlain. 

* a * 


Carroll L. Dewitt, recently elected 
president of the Insurance Society of 
Cleveland, is one of the progressive 
young underwriters of the middle West, 
and grows stronger each passing year. 
He has been in the field; knows the lo- 
cal agent and his problems thoroughly 
and is ever ready to aid in their solu- 
tion. When the Cleveland National Fire 
of Cleveland, completed its organization 
and sought an underwriting manager 
Mr. Dewitt was reccomneded. He 
measured up to every requirement and 
the Company is prospering under his 


direction. Like fortune can be pre 
dicted for the Insurance Society of 
Cleveland. 





FORM MUTUAL COMPANY. 





Electric and Gas Interests of New York 
State to Carry Own In- 
demnity. 





For the purpose of insuring their em- 
ployes as is required under the new 
workmen’s compensation law of New 
York, generators and distributors of gas 
and electricity in the Empire State, to 
the number of about 50, have organized 
the Utilities Mutual Insurance Company. 

Premium rates have been arranged for 
members upon the following basis: Of- 
fice employes, 10 cents; gas work em- 
ployes, $2.14; gas distributors, $4.05; 
electric light workers and distributors, 
$7.29. Should these charges prove in- 
adequate, of course, an assessment will 
be levied upon members. 
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CLEARING HOUSE AT SALEM 


COMPANIES WILL CO-OPERATE. 








National Board Sends Companies Sug- 
gested System for Handling Con- 
flagration Losses. 





At a meeting of insurance men in Sa- 
lem on Monday afternoon, attended by 
Salem agents, adjusters and special 
agents it was decided to open an in- 
surance Clearing house. All policies 
will be systematically recorded and pay- 
ments arranged as promptly as possible. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has mailed to the companies a 
suggested system for the handling and 
payment of conflagration losses. By 
resolution the executive committee of 
the National Board, approved by the 
board at the annual meeting in 1912, 
was instructed to prepare in a simple 
form the necessary machinery and 
equipment for an adjustment committee, 
to enable such body to proceed prompt- 
ly to work in the event that companies 
should be visited by a large conflagra- 
tion. The National Board has in stor- 
age a cabinet with all the necessary 
equipment of cards, indices, folders, etc. 
ready for immediate use. 

The system in the pamphlet and 
method of procedure is based upon the 
accumulated experience of the Adjust- 
ment Committees which handled the 
conflagration losses in Baltimore, San 
Francisco and Chelsea. The National 
Board has sent Fred Breen to Salem. 
The aim is to bring about co-operation 
between companies and to prevent 
over-payments, 

The factory mutuals of New England 
are involved for $3,500,000, giving them 
the largest individual loss suffered in 
their history. While it is rightly as- 
sumed that each of the mercantile writ- 
ing mutuals will take care of its lia- 
bility, the loss will make serious in- 
roads upon the dividend paying abilities 
of the different companies. 

The great bulk of insurance loss for- 
tunately for the property-owners, will 
fall upon the stock companies, domestic 
and foreign, whose ability and willing- 
hess to pay promptly cannot be ques- 
tioned. Happily no one office is con- 
cerned for an amount it cannot meet 
without serious embarrassment. 

According to special reports sent the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin, the list of companies involved, 
together with the gross and the net 
amounts of their respective coverage, is 
as here given: 

Gross amount Net less 


Company involved reinsurance. 
Oo $100,00 $89,500 
Abington Mutual, Mass. 12,000 12,000 
Agricultural, N. Y. . 90,000 75,000 
A: TG Beciecaseewc 4 35,000 25,000 
Allemannia, Pa. ...... owas 
Alliance, Phila. ecto ie Bee 20,000 


American, a ree 
Amer. Central, Mo. . 106,090 65,000 
Aachen & Munich, Ger. 40,000 30,000 
Allas, London ....... 5,000 5,000 
Berkshire Mut., Mass. 5,000 5,900 
Buffalo German, N. Y. ....... 15,000 


48,000 


Boston, Mass. ........ 83,000 
British America, Can. ae 40,000 
Caledonian, Scotland . 70,000 60,900 
Century, Scotland .... 12,500 7,500 
Com-Union, Eng. ..... 117,350 97,220 
Caledonian-Am., N. Y. . 500 590 


Camden Fire, N. J.... 5 


Capital Fire, N. H. ... 40,000 30,000 
ht Se eee oP 4,000 
Citizens’, Md. ......... edie ae 30,000 
8S Se 7,500 5,000 
Commerce, Albany 42,000 35.000 
Com. Union, N. Y. .. 11,625 9,625 
Commonwealth, a ae 12,500 
Connecticut, Hartford 70,000 65,000 


Continental, N. Y. ....300,000 


Detroit F. & M., Mich. 78,000 42,000 
Dorchester Mut., Mass. 2,100 2,100 
Dubuque F. & M., la.. 62,000 41,000 
Factory Mutuais on 

Naumkeag Mills ..3,500,000 3,500,000 


Fidelity-rhenix, N. Y...125,000 

Fidelity Under., N. Y. . 45,000 ...... 
Fire Association, Pa. 50,000 40,000 
Fireman’s Fund, Cal. . 90,000 80,0U0 
Firemen’s Co., Newark....... 200,000 
Franklin, Phila. ....... 15,000 15,000 
Generale, Paris . 38,000 25,000 
Ger. Amor., N. ¥....0% 125,000 100,000 
Ger-Amer., Pa. ........ eee 24,000 
Ger-Amer., Md. ....... 50,006 28,500 
Germania, W. Va. .... 23,400 
Germania, N. Y. ...... 150, 000 150,000 
Girard F. & M., Phila. 25,000 25,000 
Glens Falls, N. Y. ....150,000—....... 
Giobe & Ruters, N. Y.. 10,v00 10,090 
Granite State, N. H. .. 21,900 18,400 
Hamburg-Bremen, Ger. 57,375 28,687 
Hanover, N. Y. weeee 40,000 30,000 


Hartford, Conn. ba cedl ery 90,900 
Holyoke, Mut., Mass. .225,000 225,000 


Home, New York . 167,250 114,450 
ime, 6. 06 T..2.. PRUE. 200s 80,009 | 
Jersey Fire Under. ... .....-. 24,000 
Law, Un. & Rock, Eng. 5,000 5,000 
L. & L. & G., Eng. ... 95,000 60,000 
Lon. Assur., Eng. . 90,000 90,000 


Lon. & Lanc., Eng. .. 54,000 51,000 


Lynn Mut., Mass. .... 1,500 1,500 
Mass. F. & M., Boston 60,000 50,000 
Merchants’, N. Y. .... 1,500 1,500 
Merrimac Mut., Mass.. 45,000 45,000 
Michigan Com., Mich. . 2,500 2,500 
Mich. F. & M., Mich.... ; 12,700 
Mich. Millers’, Mich. . 6,000 6,000 


Milwaukee Mech., Wis. 210,000 


National Fire, Hartford800,000 400,000 


Newark Fire, N. J.... 15,000 

New Hampshire, N. H. . 65,000 

New Jersey, Newark... 13,400 ....... 
N. Y. Under. Agency. - 17,000 17,000 
Mingara, 1. F. 2.0000 90,000 75,000 
Re. Het. & Moer., HR. FY. 20.00. 5,000 
No. Brit. & Mer., Eng. 125,00 125,090 


Nord-Deutsche, Ger. 76,675 64,113 


Northern, London .... 30,000 25,000 
Noesthers,, HM. ¥. 10.2 15,000 15,900 
Norfolk Mut., Mass. .. 10,000 10,000 
North River, N. Y. .. «....- 30,000 
Northwestern, N. Y. ..125,000 Terrie 
Norwich Union, Eng. . 35,000 25,000 


Old Colony, Boston .. ...... 15,500 
Orient, Conn. ......... 49,000 49,000 
Palatine, Eng. ....... 42,750 28,500 
Pelican, New York ... 15,000 10,000 
Pennsylvania, Phila. .. 89,100 80,475 
People’s Nat., Phila. . 4,150 4,150 
Philadelphia Undrs. .. 50,000 oweenes 
Phoenix, London ..... 135, 000 90,000 
Pittssureh, PA. «2.00 3,300 
Phoenix, Hartford ... 125, 000 75,000 
Prov. Wash., R. I. .... 25,950 22,290 
Frussian Nat., Ger. ... ...... 49,600 
r,s aievatads 100,000 90,000 
Quincy, Mass. .- 20,000 20,000 
Reliance, Phila. ....... 31,800 26,051 
Rhode Island, Prov. .. 4,000 4,000 
Richmond, N. Y. ..... poakne 4,000 
Rochester-Ger., N. Y. . 41,000 30,000 
Royal, Liverpool . 260,000 180,000 


Royal Exchange, Lon. 8,500 7,500 


Scottish U. & Na., Scot. 93,000 60,000 
Spring’d, F. & M., Mass. 86,000 80,000 
Salem Mutual, Mass. ..100,000 100,000 
Security, Conn. ....... 210,000 145,000 
State, Liverpool ...... 2,000 2,900 
Standard, Hartford ... 10,000 eamahee 
St. Paul F. & M., Minn. ...... 166,000 


Svea, F. & L., Sweden. 23,000 20,000 


Teutonia, Pittsburgh .. 50,090 
Traders & Mech., Mut., 

PN, cath. cepa haan 30,000 Ana 
Union, London ...... 500 500 
fe, aPerreere ila ks bwaaeas 
Deteed. Bietes, & Yo. cass 5,000 
Urbaine, Paris ...... 20,000 15,900 
Virginia F. & M., Va.. ...... 22,000 
Westchester, N. Y. .. 35,000 25,000 
Western, Toronto 20,000 


Williamsburgh City, N. 

=. ee 75,000 
Worcester Mut., Mass.. 10,000 10,000 
Yorkshire, England .. 6,600 6,600 
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FIELD DAY OF FIELD CLUB 





Middie Department Men Join with Har- 
risburgh Local Agents at Outing 
in that City. 





The Underwriters Club, composed of 
field men in the Eastern division of the 
Underwriters Association of the Middle 
Department, and corresponding to the 
Smoke and Cinder Club, composed of 
the Western division of the field men, 
held a field day in Harrisburg, Pa., last 
week. Among other features was a bail 
game between Philadelphia men on one 
side and Harrisburg on the other. 
Philadelphia won. There were bowling, 
golf, tennis and pool matches. At a 
dinner speeches were made by G. W. 
Kear, of the New York Underwriters 
Agency; George W. Lyon, of the New 
Jersey Fire, and others. O. G. Boyle, 
of the Atlas, president of the club, pre- 
sided. 

Harrisburg loca! agents were special 
guests. They inciuded Anson P. Dare, 
R. W. Hoffman, Frank R. Leib, A. 38. 
Miller, J. H. Musser, John Neal, J. CU. 
Orr, H. C. Orth, C. V. Rettew, W. M. 
Robison, J. F. Rohrer, and J. Henry 
Miller. E. Hoaster, of Lebanon, also 
attended. 





MANCHESTER BLOCKS BURN 

A fire causing a loss of more than 
$300,000 destroyed two blocks of busi- 
ness buildings in Manchester, N. H. It 
is believed to have started in a store 
where there were oil, paints and other 
materials of an inflammable nature, In- 
cessant explosions hindered the fire- 
men, 


LUNCH IN BOSTON 

At the Exchange Club in Boston on 
Friday the trustees of the Insurance 
Library Association of Boston tendered 
a lunch to members of the associa- 
tion’s evening classes to whom were 
awarded the diploma of the Insurance 
Institute of America. 











AWAIT BALDWIN REPORT 





End of Hearings of the Pennsylvania 
Commission Probing Fire Insur- 
ance Rates 





The Pennsylvania Commission for 
the Investigation of Fire Insurance 
Rates will make its report as soon as 
the great mass of testimony gathered 
can be digested. Hearings have been 
held in many cities, the most important 
being in Philadelphia. 

The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
Chairman Baldwin for a stenographic 
copy of the interesting and valuable 
testimony of George W. Babb, United 
States manager of the Northern, who 
was on the stand five hours last week 
It is desired to publish an official tran- 
script as an injustice was done Mr. 
Babb by inaccuracies in the report of 
M: Babb’s testimcny as printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week in Phil- 
adelphia newspapers. The Eastern 
Underwriter depended upon Philadel- 
phia newspaper men at the hearing for 
its report and uper this occasion they 
misinterpreted the speaker. 





DONATES $50 

Greensboro, N. C., newspapers print a 
story under the heading: “Corporations 
Are Not Heartless.” An explosion de- 
stroyed the resiaence of Raleigh C. 
Yow, insured in the American Centrai 
and anothercompany. The local agent, 
W. S. Clary, wrote to both companies, 
saying that they were not liable under 
fire policies, but that Yow received in- 
juries from which he died, leaving a 
widow and eight children without a 
home. 

The American Central promptly sent 
a check for $50 to be applied to the 
relief of the destitute family. The 
other company stood on the terms of its 
policies, refusing to contribute any- 
thing. 
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Fireproof Telephone 
Buildings Up-State 








In the course of an article in a recent 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter de- 
scribing the then newly completed 
Walker-Lispenard Telephone Building 
of New York city, it was stated that 
this admirable example of fire-proot 
construction, had been erected by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. As a matter of fact the 
building was designed, and is owned, 
by the New York Telephone Company, 
a subsidiary of the American, and oper- 
ating in New York State and Northern 
New Jersey. 

The New York Telephone Company 
has been a leader in fire-proof build- 
ing construction for years, and although 
the Walker-Lispenard structure is the 
latest and most convincing proof of its 
successful efforts to protect its em- 
ployes and property from the menace 
of flames there are many other build- 
ings owned by the corporation that are 
almost equally worthy of favorable at- 
tention from fire underwriters. 

For years the New York Telephone 
Company has done yeoman service in 
the building art, especially in the mat- 
ter of fire-proofing. It was one of the 
pioneers in the erection of properties 
with a primary regard to the safety 
of their occupants, and its buildings 
meet, and in certain respects exceed, 
the strictest interpretation of under- 
writing association rules. Within the 
past four years the Company has spent 
approximately $5,200,000 for new fire- 
proof buildings, each one embodying 
ihe best fire-proofing ideas obtainable 
at the time the plans were drawn. in 
New York city alone there are 56 mod- 
ern fire-proof telephone buildings hous- 
ing 13,700 employes. 

A fine example of the Telephone 
Company’s recent building activities is 
the structure lately opened at Buffalo. 
Of the Gothic type of architecture the 
building is 15 stories high with a 5- 
story rear section. 

Provided with every possible device 
conducive to convenience and sanitation, 
the building cost appruximately $775,- 
000, and stands upon a plot for which 
$120,000 was paid. Al: of its floors are 
of cement, tile or tenazzo; stairs of 
iron with marble treads, while the base- 
ment partitions are of brick; terra-cotta 
blocks furnishing the other interior 
wall partitions. 

All doors at corridors, stairs and ele- 
vators are of hol'ow metal. All win- 
dows, save those on street elevations, 
are wire glossed and have hollow metal 
frames and automatic sashes. One 
four-inch fire line to tbe roof of the 
inain building and another to the roof 
cver the fifth floor, wich hose and reel 
on each floor, and a 7,060 gallon hose 
iank on the roof supply plenty of house 
fire protection. 

The Telephone Company is now erect- 
ing a 10-story structure at Albany, 
which, it is figured, will cost about 
£300,000, and wiil be completed in 1915. 
Aii floors in this building will be of the 
mcst approved fire-prvoof construction. 
Doors at all corridors, stairs and ele- 
vators are to be of hollow metal, while 
those entering to the fire escapes will 
be copper covered. Corridor doors will 
buve three-point locks tc enable them 
withstanding the warjing effect of fire. 
Windows near every point of fire risk 
will have hollow metal frames and 
sashes; all others having metal cov- 
ered frames and sashes. 

In the southwest corner of the build- 
ing there will be a smok~ tower, reached 
cnly by outside balconies on each floor. 
The fire fighting equipment of the build- 
ing will consist of two six-inch hose 
lines with reel on each floor; a 3,500 
gallon reserve tank on the roof and a 
10,000 gallon suction tank in the base- 
ment. In the basement there also will 
be a sprinkler system in every room 
except the boiler room. 

The Murray Hill building on East 





37th street, New York city, supplies 
still another example of the progressive 
and highly cothmendable policy per- 
sued by the New York Telephone Com- 
pany with respect to its physical prop- 
erties. Six stories and a basement in 
height, this structure is so firmly built 
than an additional six stories can be 
added it will. Its floor construction, 
corridor doors and windows are of the 
same admirable type as those used in 
the Walker-Lispenard Building and de- 
ecribed in The Eastern Underwriter of 
May 14. On all north and west win- 
dows, where the fire risk is greatest, 
there are automatic rolling fire shutters. 
It has two thoroughly modern fire 
escapes, advantageously placed. A six- 
inch fire hose line and reel on each 
floor, and a 5,000 gallon house tank af- 
ford unusual fire-fighting facilities. 

For years the engineers of the Tele- 
phone Company have pointed their 
building efforts toward the goal of abso- 
jute fire-proof construction, and a close 
examination of their newer buildings 
attests that much has been done toward 
attaining their ambition. Each new 
structure is an advance over its prede- 
cessor and the ownership company is 
determined that their progressive policy 
shall be maintained, unt! perfection in 
this respect, so far as it is humanly 
passible to attain it, shall have been 
secured. 

Fire insurance men have an unusual 
interest in the building operations of 
the Telephone Company and follow Close- 
ly their development, appreciating that 
each successive building of an advanced 
fire-proof type, not only serves as an 
incentive and a model for the erection 
of similar properties in « community, 
but acts as a substantial barrier against 
the spread of flame in serious confla- 
erations. 





E. M. TREAT’S OPTIMISM. 





Sees Only One Major Question Now 
Agitating Country—Anti-Trust 
Legislation, 





E. M. Treat, president of the Amer- 
ican Credit Indemnity Company, speak- 
ing of business conditions, says: 

“We should all have a _ sensible 
realization of the progress our country 
has made and is making. It is now 
less troubled by perplexing problems 
and disturbances than for many years 


past. Those things have about been 
solved. Be grateful, therefore, that 
only one major question, anti-trust 


legislation, remains and that will soon 
be settled and in all probability set- 
tled in a way that will have little, if 
any, disturbing effect upon the busi- 
ness of the country. The Mexican sit- 
uation is not causing such distress, nor 
stopping the wheat or corn or other 
crops from growing, and the railroad 
rate increase will most likely come at 
an early date. Remember there are 
ninety millions of people in this coun- 
try. Food, raiment and shelter tor 
them, aside from the huge expenditures 
by the well-to-do for luxuries, means 
that factories are running, that whole- 
salers and retailers are handling the 
goods, that builders, artisans and all 
others, even in the very ordinary 
course of things, are working, and we 
are all doing pretty well at that.” 





SPRINGFIELD RATES LOWER. 

A reduction for certain classes of 
risks in Springfield, Mass, has been 
made. Under the old rating a frame 
house with shingle roof for not more 
than two families was rated at 25 cents. 
The new rating is 23%. 

Deputy Commissioner Thomas K. 
Johnston, of the New Jersey Insurance 
Department, has informed certain 
agents in the State that the department | 
will exert every influence to abolish 
the soliciting of insurance in unauthor- 
ized companies. There has been much 
complaint regarding the activities of 
brokers and others in this connection. | 
It can be stated that any agent who 
has evidence in concrete form will be| 
warmly welcomed by the insurance | 
department. 


CASE GOES OVER. 





Broker Bell Denies That He Swindled 
Jewelers in Case of Lloyds 
Policies. 





Charles E. Bell, a Montclair insur- 
ance broker, with offices in Newark, 
who was arrested some time ago on 
complaint of seven Newark jewelers, 
was arraigned before Judge Hahn, and, 
through his attorney, denied that he 
had swindled them. 

The broker was charged with keep- 
ing money obtained from the jewelers 
as premiums on policies in Lloyds of 
London, insuring the jewelers against 
fire, burglars, failure and several other 
things. 

Asalom P. Bachman, Bell’s counsel, 
said that Bell placed all the policies 
through the firm of Woods & Maslen, 
insurance brokers, of London. The at- 


WILL GO AFTER BROKERS. 





Plans of Reorganized Local Agents 
Association Under Way in 
Syracuse. 





The Fire Underwriters Association 
cf Syracuse was disbanded because 
there is a general feeling among all the 
members that in the form in which it 
existed it lacked both power and use- 
fulness. Like all local boards its or- 
ganization was based on a rate making 
function and when this function was 
removed existence under the old form 
of constitution meant very little. 

It is the hope of the Local Under- 
writers in Syracuse that within a rea- 
sonable time a new organization may 
be formed which will be a power in 
the community and the State twoard 
the development of better practices, 
having specifically in mind the effi- 
ciency of agents, the elimination of 
brokers and adequate compensation 
to agents for their efforts, which com- 
pensation will be a reflection of the 
higher efficiency demanded of local 
agents. 





TO TRY NORTHRUP CASE JULY 9. 


The case against Milton H. Northrup, 
of the Milton H. Northrup Company, 
agents in Syracuse, in which a busi- 
ness man declared he gave Mr. North- 
rup a verbal order to place his insur- 
ance, which the agent denies, will be 
tried on July 9. 

Agents throughout the State are 
watching this case. It involves more 
than a question of veracity betwcen 
the agent and the “assured.” If any- 
body can collect on a policy never is- 
sued because of an assertion that the 
agent was told in verbal conversation 
to write a line the agent will be com- 
pelled to hold conversations in tne 
presence of a stenographer. 





NO ACTION YET. 


No action has yet been taken regard- 
ing the grievances complained of by 
the Hudson County agents. Several 
conferences with the Eastern Union 
committee have been held to date. 





OPEN NEWARK OFFICE. 


Mintz & Siegelman have opened an 
office in the Union Building, Newark. 
They have the agency for the plate 
glass department of the London & Lan- 
cashire, and will also handle other 
branches of insurance. 





torney admitted that Bell had failed to 
send the money for the premiums to 
this firm, but explained this by saying 
that Bell had an open account with 
them. 

The lawyer also declared that Bell 
bad no intention of withholding the 
money beyond a reasonable time. The 
policias have been or soon will be 
issued by Lloyds, according to Bach- 
man and there is no danger of the 
jewelers losing anything. Woods & 
Maslen also will be paid, the attorney 
said. 

This firm, according to Bachman, 
used the local’ jewelers as catspaws 
when it began to fear for its own money, 
notifying the jewelers that they had 
not been insured. Judge Hahn thought 
the argument a good one and continued 
the case another week. Bell’s bail was 
continued at $1,500. Bachman exhibit- 
ed $1,200, which, he said, was avail- 
able to pay Woods & Maslen. 





TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 








UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1833 
FIRE 
Head Office - - Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


January 1, 1914 


es 














$1,889,180.99 
727,908.12 


Assets 
eee i . B sccewssvcs 





W. R. BROCK, President 
WwW. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Manager 





1853 1914 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


FARMERS? 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Assets, Dec. 31-1913...... $1,152,425.00 
Pea Benplte, occ sseed 542,514.00 





W. H. MILLER, president 
A. S. McCONKEY, 
Secretary and Treasurer 





CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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No Water at Start 
of the Salem Fire 


Biaze Had a Fifteen Minute Headway 
After Explosion in L.eather 
Plant. 








ADJUSTMENTS STARTED MONDAY. 





Agents Bombarded by The Homeless 
Thousands—Investigations of 
Fire Begin. 





(By a staff correspondent.) 

Salem, June 29.—As insurance men 
stand looking over a wide stretch ot 
land, on which mills, factories and resi- 
dences stood a week ago, and which 
is now without sign of life except some 
coal piles still burning, they cannot 
keep their thoughts from the following 
channel: 

Salem, one of the oldest cities in the 
country, with 50,000 population, and ap- 
parently an up-to-date city administra- 
tion, found itself helpless in fighting a 
big fire, not only because of inadequate 
water supply, but poor handling of the 
blaze, and a handful of men to do the 
fighting. For fifteen minutes after the 
explosion of the Korn Bros. leather 
factory, insurance agents say there not 
only was no supply of water, but hose 
burned in the street. A fire engine 
summoned from Swampscott actually 
pulled a hydrant out of its moorings 
into the street. Mills and residences 
burned as if they were made of paper. 
A strong wind shot the flames in all 
directions, and soon fires were burning 
in several places at distances from each 
other. One of the freaks of the fire 
was to jump across the railroad track, 
the station escaping destruction. Trav- 
clers had the unique experience of com- 
ing into Salem and passing through 
walls of fire as has frequently been 
done in forest fires. 


Cause of the Fire. 

It is exceedingly difficult to trace the 
cause of the Salem fire. Insurance mer 
believe that it started in the patent 
leather manufacturing room of the 
Korn Bros. leather factory. Some com- 
position used in the making of patent 
leather is supposed to have exploded. 
There was gasoline in the plant and 
this may have been responsible too. 
One sensational paper declared that the 
fire was of incendiary origin. Several 
investigations are already on foot, but 
that they have a hard task before them 
is indicated by the following article in 
a Salem newspaper: 

The State police will hold a fire 
inquest on the Salem disaster to 
hear evidence presented by eyewit- 
hesses and property owners as to 
the origin of the conflagration and 
to place the responsibility for the 
fire, if possible. 


Deputy Chief George C. Neal 
said yesterday that he believed that 
the fire was of accidental origin 
but that he had come to no con- 
clusion and that his department 
was making a thorough investiga- 
tion. He was in Salem at 2 a. m. 
Friday, and had 10 of the State 
police with him overnight. 

Mr. Neal had a long talk with 
Max Korn of the Korn Leather 
Company, which occupies part of 
the Creeden building with Patrick 
Creeden & Co., and Mr. Korn in- 
formed him that he believed that 
the fire started on the ground and 
that he had heard that boys were 
to blame. Back of the Creeden 
building there stood a shed where 
Creeden & Co. kept waste materials, 
and there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the start may have oc- 
curred there, where possibly in- 
—"ygpaean materials may have been 
eft. 


Korn told the deputy that he did 
not use chemicals of any kind and 
had none in his part of the factory. 
He declared that there were no 


dangerous fluids or explosives on 

hand. 

A $10,000,000 Loss. 

That the loss will be at least $10,- 
000,000 for insurance companies is re- 
garded as a conservative estimate. 
More than twenty large factories were 
destroyed. In the neighborhood of 
thirteen hundred buildings were burned. 
At first people were told that there 
was no danger of the fire spreading and 
they were warned not to clog up the 
streets by carting away their house- 
hold furnishings. Many human interest 
stories are told of Salem people walk- 
ing away from their homes without try- 
ing to save the contents and there 
are also stories current in the insur- 
ance Offices that some of the foreigners 
kept their windows open hoping to in- 
vite the flames in order that they might 
collect insurance. 

A few adjusters came to Salem ou 
Saturday ard Sunday, but most of them 
arrived on ‘Monday. The pioneer 
insurance banner hung out was that in 
front of the building of P. A. Mc- 
Sweeney & Co., representetives of the 
Orient and other companies. 

Pathetic Scenes at Agents’ Offices. 

The insurance offices were crowded 
with policyholders, beginning with 
Friday and there were many pathetic 
scenes. Thousands of men were not 
only thrown out of work, but found 
themselves homeless with families on 
their hands, for whom they must pro- 
vide. Most of them came in with a 
policy in one hand and a list of their 
household furniture in the other. The 
agents assured them that the losses 
would be attended to promptly. In 
some cases the agents gave cash from 
their own pockets in order to tide the 
laborers over until the claims are paid. 
Some companies will pay losses from 
Boston. This was found a hardship by 
many fire victims who declared they 
did not have enough money even to pay 
railroad fare to Boston, a few miles 
away. In such cases the agents fi- 
nanced the claimants. There are 115 
agents in Salem. 

Fire Made Clean Sweep. 

As in other conflagrations there will 
nut be the necessity of personal in- 
spection of tne risks because the build- 
ings which were not burned to the 
level of the ground have been dyna- 
mited. 

A second Salem fire—on Friday of 
last week—threw the city into a panic, 
several frame tenements being de- 
stroyed. 

The Western Insurance Company, of 
Pittsburgh, just escaped having a loss 
in Salem. Its agency was closed on 
I'ebruary 2, and all of its liability was 
reinsured in the Williamsburgh City 
Fire Insurance Company. 

One interesting feature of the in- 
surance is the $600,000 use and occu- 
pancy carried by the stock companies 
on the Naumkeag Mill property. This 
property was insured for $3,500,000 in 
the Factory Mutuals. 

Only 356 Brick Buildings in City. 

Salem had only 356 brick buildings 
within its confines. There were 5,514 
buildings constructed of wood. Wil- 
liam O. Arnold, who has been chief 
ot the Salem department for twenty- 
six years, on several occasions has pre- 
dicted a conflagration. He had time 
and again warned public officials of the 
danger, but while they listened polite- 
ly they did nothing. When the fire 
started he had just nine permanent fire- 
men on duty. His apparatus included 
four steam fire engines with hose 
wagon, two ladder trucks, one inde- 
pendent hose company and a motor- 
propelled chemical. There are twenty- 
three permanent firemen in the Salem 
Department and when the fire started 
en Thursday most of them were on 
vacation. The call force has a member- 
ship of eighty who were delayed in 
assembling. Aid was immediately 
asked of Peabody, Lynn, Boston, Mar- 
blehead and Swampscott, which depart- 
ments responded as soon as they could, 
The department lost two of its stations 
in the firs 





CONFLAGRATION PREDICTED 


NATIONAL BOARD 





1907 REPORT. 





Large Amount of Frame Construction 
—Poor Water Supply and Poor 
Fire Department. 





As far back as 1907 the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters pointed out 
the poor ccnstruction of Salem and de- 
clared there was a conflagration hazard. 
Not much attention apparently was 
paid to the report, which in part fol- 
lows: 

“Conclusions.—The features most 
prominent in creating a severe confiagra- 
tion hazard in Salem are the large 
&mount of frame constructién in and 
surrounding high value districts, lack 
of protection to exposed openings, gen- 
erally narrow streets, a weak fire de- 
partment ard an unreliable water dis- 
tribution system. Mitigating features 
are the generally low heights, small 
areas and the very good accessibility 
of the block interiors.” 

The coilapse of the city’s water sup- 
ply was one of the serious factors in the 
spread of the conflagration. This 
tranch of the protective facilities was 
reviewed by the engineers and their 
findings summarized as follows: 

“Supply barely sufficient for the pres- 
ent and will have to be increased be- 
fore many years. Pumping Station.— 
A non-fireproof building with unprotect- 
ed openings between boiler and pump 
rooms. Fire protection inadequate. 
Pumping capacity sufficient for present 
needs. Pumps in fair to good condi- 
tion. Safe boiler reserve. Distributing 
Reservoir.—Well constructed and in 
good condition. Holds about seven 
days’ domestic supply. Supply Mains. 
—In duplicate, but the smaller main 
alone could not deliver the maximum 
fire flow and domestic consumption. 
Consump.ion.—Moderate, but waste is 
evident. 

“Pressures.—Satisfactory in business 
section, but in some residential dis- 
tricts very light. Protection.—In the 
principal mercantile district an ade- 
quate water supply is available, and 
the supply in most other sections where 
tests were made is sufficient. Main 
Arteries.—Main arteries are adequate 
in size. The secondary feeder system 
is generaily good. Minor Distributors. 
—Sixty-seven per cent. of all mains are 
6 inches or less in diameter and 41 
per cent. are cement-lined. Dead ends 
numerous at service limits, and grid- 
ironing is only fair in some sections, 
owing to long blocks and lack of con- 
necting streets. 

“Condition of Mains.—Considerable 
sediment in mains. No trouble report- 
ed from electrolysis. Cement-lined pipe, 
of which there is a large amount in 
service, is liable to break at any time 
and seriously cripple the entire system. 
Hydrants.—Distribution good in the 
principal mercantile districts, in other 
sections generally good. Hydrants are 
of a type through which large quantities 
ef water can be delivered with small 
loss of head, but it is stated that a 
great deal of time is required to set 
the chucks. Good care taken of 
hydrants.” 

Regarding Salem's fire 
the engineers after their 
said: 

“The department is decidedly weak 
in men and apparatus. The slight 
average loss per fire reflects the care 
taken in handling fires and avoiding 
water damage. The financial support 
given by the city is much less than 
that expended by other cities of similar 
size. The department is under satis- 
factory management, but the organiza- 
tion can be greatly improved by the 
addition of more permanent men. En- 
gine service adequate in the mercantile 
district, but insufficient in certain lo- 
calities, especially in South Salem. 
Engines are all of reciprocating type 
and with one exception are in good 
condition. Engine tests showed that 
men need more training in stoking; 
also that a better grade of coal is 


department 
inspection 





needed. Ladder, trucks and hose 
wagons are in good condition and well 
cared for. Hose appears to be in good 
condition, but no test is made after 


_hose has been placed in service. The 


amount on hand provides an ample sup- 
rly for each company. The minor 
equipment is good. The use of the 
supply wagon is particularly commend- 
able. Most of the horses are young 
and well adapted for fire duty. Houses 
are in good condition and well arranged 
except in two instances. Drills and 
training insufficient to keep men 
aquainted with appliances and methods. 
The response to alarms is satisfac- 
tory, except that the outlying districts 
are left with very poor protection in 
case of an alarm in the mercantile dis- 
trict. Fire methods good.” 


MUTUALS’ LOSS IN SALEM 


FACTORY MUTUALS HARD HIT. 





Tne Holyoke is Strong Financially— 
The Salem Mutuals’ Surplus 
is Wiped Out. 





Salem, June 29.—The mutuals sus- 
tained heavy losses in the Salem con- 
fiagration particularly on the plant of 
the Naumkeag mill, which sustained a 
loss of more than $3,000,000. This was 
carried in the factory mutuals. The 
mutuals writing preferred business also 
were hard hit: 

The Holyoke, which had the $225,000 
loss, is a local mutual. At its office 
ii was stated that most of the risks 
it had insured were dwellings. A tew 
stores were included. Its losses and 
others except the factory mutuals are 
being adjusted through a _ central 
bureau, which was organized following 
the Chelsea fire and which has its 
offices in the same buiiding as the 
Holyoke, 

The Holyoke has ledger assets of 
$889,564, according to the last report 
of the Insurance Commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Salem Mutual is pretty hard hit, 
with its $100,000 loss. Its ledger as- 
sets amount to $108,117. The book 
value of its stocks and bonds is $87,- 
636. Its deposits with banks and trust 
com ‘nies are $2,814. Its agents bal- 
anc ire nearly $9,000. Its surplus to 
policyholders, at the time of Commis- 
sioner Hardison’s report, was $49,638. 
Since organization it has paid $461,734 
in losses. 

The Merchants & Farmers. of 
Worcester has ledger assets of $289,854, 
and more than $20,000,000 net insurance 
in force. The Merrimack Mutual of 
Andover has ledger assets of nearly 
$300,000. The Worcester Mutual had 
ledger assets on January 1, 1913, of 
$855,526. 


BLUE BOOK NEXT. 





Rates and Rules for Writing Dwellings 
in New York to be 
Collated. 





After the famous “Red Book” it has 
been decided by the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York State to issue a 
“Blue Rook.” and this may be expected 
within a short time. 

The new volume, which is to super- 
sede the present dwelling rate manual, 
will contain in permanent and orderly 
form, the many changes in rules, rates 
and forms that have been put forth 
from time to time since the “Red 
Book” was issued last February, and 
will, in addition, have the farm rates 
as aaopted by the State Association at 
a late meeting 


DWELLINGS AT LAKE GEORGE. 

Rumor credits C. Cool of Glens Falls, 
N. Y., with being off the reservation in 
so far as summer dwellings at Lake 
George are concerned. A committee of 
special agents, it is further reported, has 
been named to wait upon Mr. Cool and 
take ap the general subject with him. 
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| BROKERS’ ACTIVITIES 





Control Claflin Line. 

In connection with the widely adver- 
tised failure of the wholesale dry goods 
house of the H. B. Claflin Company 
(Inec.), the brokerage fraternity will re- 
call that control of this line, the larg- 
est of its kind in the United States, if 
not in the world, has for many years 
been in the hands of Weed & Kennedy 
of New York city. John Claflin, presi- 
dent of the H. B. Claflin Company, was 
likewise head of the United Dry Goods 
Company and the Associated Merchants 
Company, owners of a chain of 27 large 
retail dry goods stores located in various 
cities of the country. Insurance upon 
the great majority of these properties 
too, is looked after by Weed & Kennedy. 
The latter firm, which is one of the fore- 
most brokerage offices of the metrop- 
olis, has long handled the business of 
the great dry goods jobbing houses of 
New York, and has earned a high rep- 
utation for the care bestowed upon its 
customers. , 

Throughout the entire history of the 
Claflin house it has never had a fire in 
its own building, whatever losses it has 
collected being the result of fires in 
storage warehouses. 

. a - 
Paying Excess Commissions 

Charged with paying excess com- 
missions to a number of brokers: a 
prominent up- town New York city 
agent was called “up to the captain’s 
desk,” and an explanation demanded 
some days ago. Several prominent 
companies are involved, and the brok- 
erage fraternity is anxiously looking 
for the verdict of the investigating 
committee. 

* * * 


THE ’FRISCO ADJUSTMENTS. 





How Losses Were Settled in Last 
Great Conflagration—The Com- 
mitte of Five. 





In view of the Salem fire it is in- 
teresting to note how the companies 
adjust great losses of this kind. In 
the San Francisco disaster 25,000 
buildings were destroyed, of which 
half were dwellings. The fire began 
on April 18, 1906. On April 21 a meet- 
ing of all companies was held in Oak- 
land, with George W. Spencer, of the 
Aetna, as chairman. A general ad- 
justment bureau was formed to handle 
all losses, as had been done in the 
Baltimore fire. This bureau appointed 
sub-committees to adjust losses for all 
the companies. Controversies arose. 
General meetings of companies in New 
York were held to discuss the subject. 

The lack of harmony in the General 
Adjusting Board resulted in the organi- 
zation of thirty-five companies who, 
while retaining their membership in the 
General Adjusting Bureau, decided to 
act independently. The representatives 
of the thirty-five companies held a 
meeting in Oakland, with George W. 
Spencer as chairman. At this meeting 
it was decided to appoint a committee 
of five, representing the thirty-five 
companies, to act independently for 
them in the adjustment of losses, with 
power to arrange for the completion 
of the adjustment of losses assigned to 
sub-committees of adjustment by the 
General Adjusting Bureau in accord- 
ance with the principles advocated by 
the thirty-five companies. The commit- 
tee consisted of A. R. Hosford, of the 
Royal and Queen, chairman; W. N 
Bament, of the Home; E. C. Morrison, 
of the Aetna; J. C. Corbet, of the North- 
ern; and W. B. Seaman, of the L. & L. 
& G. The report of the Committee of 
Five was generally circulated in book 
form, and is an unusually valuable 
document. 





A NEW YORK CORPORATION. 





London & Lancashire Indemnity Com- 
pany to be Formed With Liberal 
Assets. 





With a capital of $750,000 and a net 
surplus of $375,000, the London & Lanca- 
shire Indemnity Company of America 
has been incorporated in New York. 
When launched the new organization 
will take over the business and plant of 
the London & Lancashire Guarantee & 
Accident Company, and in addition will 
write burglary insurance. 

The proposed company will be a sub- 
sidiary of the London & Lancashire Fire 
and will profit by the prestige of that 
great corporation, as well as by the 
reputation Manager Alexander MacLean 
has already achieved for the London & 
Lancashire Guarantee & Accident. 





THE COMPENSATION COMPANIES. 





Superintendent Hasbrouck Issues List 
of Those Who Can Write in 
New York. 





Superintendent of Insurance Frank 
Hasbrouck has issued a list of all stock 
and mutual companies authorized to 
write compensation insurance in this 
State under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law which goes into effect July 1, 
1914. 

The stock companies are The Aetna 
Accident and Liability, Aetna Life, Cas- 
ualty Company of America, Commercial 
Casualty Insurance Company, The Em- 
ployers’ Liability, European Accident, 
Fidelity and Casualty, Fidelity and De- 
posit, Frankfort General, General Acci- 
dent, The Globe Indemnity Company, 
London Guarantee and Accident, Lon- 
don and Lancashire, Maryland Casualty, 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, 
National Surety, New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty, New England Casualty, The 
Acean, Preferred Accident, Prudential 
Casualty, Royal Indemnity, Southern 
Surety, Southwestern Surety, Standard 
Accident, Travelers, United States Cas- 
ualty, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, Zurich General Accident & Lia- 
bility. Manufacturers Liability, Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity. 





AN OPINION FROM JOHNSON. 

John G. Johnson, said to be the great- 
est lawyer in America, has given an 
opinion to the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association that the compulsory 
mutual insurance compensation Dill 
advocated by the association is not in 
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NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1914 


LIABILITIES 
SE IN natin andi tuddacnegs ‘ace eseak ae $2,000,000.60 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........................- 8,140,336.00 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses.................. 612,523.00 
Special Reserve for Contingent Liabilities....... 300,000.00 
PE NY ND 5. 4bcbneiinGepeecedsecvoseen 350,462.00 
I ML cvdtidendcrkennnesacosantheeecnicesne’ 4,082,441.00 
is bind help aenbunsstonwntensasoan $15,485.762.00 
JAMES NICHOLS, President H. A. SMITH, Vice-President G. H. TRYON, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries 
F. D. LAYTON S.T. MAXWELL Cc. S. LANGDON 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,082,441.NO 








ord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1914 
Assets TTTTTCL TTT TTT Cee Te $1,439,399.53 
RL. ses cecteenrneeae tt caduaerge $e 086 579,631.12 
NERS ER EE TLR AERA Nel = °C 859,768.41 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J. H. LENEHAN, United States Manager 


Agents Wanted in Principal Cities and towns 








LOGUE BROTHERS & CO. 
307 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
General Agents for Pennsylvania 


REPRESENTING THE 


Cc COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CoO. 
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compliance with the taxing restrictions 
of the State Commission. 

The association believed that its bill 
had a brighter prospect of avoiding cer- 
tain constitutional requirements which 
stand in the way of all compensation 
projects than had the bill prepared by 
the Industrial Accidents Commission 
and indorsed by a few of the larger 
corporations and the old-line insurance 
companies. 





ASK COMPANIES TO JOIN. 

The Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State has mailed to companies not 
members of the association a letter, 
saying that now is a good time to join, 
in view of the requirements of the In- 
surance Department in regard to the fil- 


JOHN L. DUDLEY, Pres. JOHN E. KING, Vice-Pres. 


The John L. Dudley, Jr. Co. 


84 William Street, New York City 
General Agents in the U. S. for the Arlington Fire, of Washington, D. C. 
GENERAL AGENTS SUBURBAN DEPARTMENT: 


Western Assurance, of Canada Sterling Fire, of Indiana 


GEORGE E. WOOD, Vice-Pres. 








HEAD SUBURBAN AGENTS: 
Atlas Assurance Co., London; Sun Underwriters, London; Nord-Deutsche, 
Germany ; County Fire, Philadelphia 

















ing of schedules. 





JOHNG.EWING C.J. HIGGINS PATRICK NOUD ¥. My WELSH 
President Vice-Pres. 2nd Vice-Pres. . & Treas. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Authorized Capital - - $1,000, 000.00 

Cash Capital paid in - - - 902,650.00 

Surplus to Policyholders - - 1,174,537. 73 
EDWARD BLIVEN, Managing Underwriters 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wi in, lowa, Wi 
H. H. RIMINGTON, Special Agent, Room 303, 119 So. 4th Street - 








Philadelphia, Pa. 















ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,015,000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ | LOGUE BROS. & CO. 





PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
General Agent General Agents 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New ‘ 
Jersey and New York WesternP ennsylvania 
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New Jersey Notes 








RICHARDSON & BOYNTON LOSS. 





will Be 50 Per Cent. on $658,500 Insur- 
ance, Special Agents Believe—How 
Fire Started. 





The furnace plant of the Richardson 
& Boynton Company, in Dover, N. J., 
will be a 50 per cent. loss, according to 
field men who visited it this week. There 
je $658,500 insurance. The 100 per cent. 
coinsurance clause was used. 

Reports that the fire was incendiary 
are not believed by the manager, who 
thinks that the cause was spontaneous 
combustion from oily waste. No 
threatening letters had been received. 
The plant was not shut down, nor was 
it contemplating closing. The pay roll 
the week before the fire was $10,000 
for the week. The plant covered an ex- 
tended area and consisted of many 
buildings. Three large frame buildings, 
each 400 feet long, burned. A shed, 750 
feet long, filled with valuable stock, was 
gaved by concrete intervening. 


SEND MEN TO SALEM. 





Firemen’s, Newark, American and New 
Jersey Have Representatives on 
Ground. 

In letters received by Newark com- 
panies from their representatives in 
Salem, attention is called to the num- 
ber of sprinklered risks that burned, 

probably seven or eight. 

The Firemen’s of New Jersey loss, 
the largest sustained by the local com- 
panies, was made up of small policies. 
The Company has been writing in Sal- 
em for years and had a fine business 
there. George H. Allen and W. F. Rus- 
sell, Jr., are in Salem for the Firemen’s. 

The net loss of the Newark is $15,000. 
Robert R. Clark, special agent, is in 


Salem for this company. Geners1 
Agent Henry Ide, Assistant General 
Agent Hinkley and Special Agent 


Stevens are handling the losses for the 
American Fire, which had between 
sixty and seventy policies involved. The 
New Jersey’s loss is $13,400 net. 
Special Agent A. H. Bronson is in Salem 
for this company. 


SALVAGE CORPS RIGHT OF WAY. 

Newark fire insurance men think 
that the Daily News of that city is mis- 
taken in believing that the new law 
covering fire department right of way 
excludes the salvage corps. The corps 
ie given the right of way in a Newark 
ordinance and also in a law passed 
some years ago. 





WITHOUT FIRE PROTECTION. 

Utter lack of fire protection in the 
Mannville section of Watervliet, N. Y., 
was responsible for a $2,000 fire some 
days’ ago. Citizens of the territory are 
now agitating the question of purchas- 
ing fire apparatus. 





ROCHESTER AUTOISTS ORGANIZE. 

Many automobile dealers of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., have affiliated with the 
Manufacturers and Dealers Motor Un- 
derwriters, and are arranging to place 
their indemnity with that organization. 





A ball game between the teams of 
the Allegheny County Board and the 
Pittsburgh Underwriters was played 
this week in Pittsburgh. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota has 
handed down a decision holding tne 
landlord responsible to tenants in giv- 
ing them reasonable protection against 
fire. Fire started from a chute in a 


flat building. The court ruled that the 
chute should have been kept free of 
rubbish. 


PLAN OF PHILA. MOTORISTS. 





Owners of Pleasure Cars Form Mutual 
Association—Complete Indemnity 
Promised. 





Under the auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Federation, the Automobile 
Club of Philadelphia and kindred or- 
ganizations of the Keystone State, the 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange has 
been formed at Philadelphia. 

The new organization, membership in 
which will be restricted to owners of 
non-commercial cars, will issue a mutual 
policy covering fire, theft, collision, 
property-damage and personal liability 
insurance. Premium rates are to be 
based upon those charged by stock of- 
ficers. Every two weeks a loss appor- 
tionment will be made, and at the end 
of the year a final settlement will be 
had. 

John B. Stetson, Jr., of J. B. Stetson 
& Company; A. R. Wiggan of the Bell 
Meade Sweets Company and M. F. Lit- 
tleton, Jr., of Charles D. Barney are 
among the trustees of the Pennsylvania 
Indemnity Exchange. 





CUTS MINN. FIRE LOSS 


Because of the fire prevention cam- 
paign, intelligently and _ persistently 
waged in Minnesota, the fire loss of the 
State, according to Fire Marshal Kel- 
ler, is being steadily reduced, the total 
damage in 1913 being $3,900,000 as 
against $6,000,000 in 1910. In 1911 the 
fire loss in St. Paul was $663,125; in 
1912 it was $428,432 and last year it 
was $885,451. 





RE-INSURANCE LIMITATION 

George A. Viehmann, president of the 
New Brunswick Fire, said this week 
that he is convinced that the next legis- 
lature will pass a law in New Jersey 
limiting re-insurance activities. He 
says the temper of the legislators is to 
protect the smaller companies and he 
thinks that the practice of writing 
jumbo lines not only needs a check, 
but will get it. 





APPRECIATED BY ROCKEFELLER. 

To show his faith in Pyrene as a fire 
extinguishing compound, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has had both his New York 
city home and his handsome estate in 
Pocantico Hills equipped with the 
machines. 





NEW JERSEY APPOINTMENTS. 


Aachen & Munich, I. V. Dorland Co., Arling- 
ton; The Rowland-Johnson Co., Passaic. 

Atlas, F. Harding Lock, North Plainfield 
Boston, Andrew B. Hutchinson, Passaic. 
Citizens Fire Insurance Co., William Wiebe 
sick, Elizabeth. 

“ommercial 
ville. 
jotomocsial Union, Walter B. Scoble, Mill 
ville. 

Continental, I. V. Dorland Co., 
Charles ©. Holmberg, Paterson. 
Fidelity-Phenix, Ernest T. Bartles, Gladstone; 
Andrew Haye, Millington; Alexander B 
Roberts, Tenafly. 


Union, Harry S. Powell, Mill- 


Arlington; 


Fire Association, I. V. Dorland Co., Julian 
Lucas, Jr., I. V. Dorland, R. P. Dorland, Ar 
lington. 


Firemen’s Fund, Frank V. Carlough, Newark. 
Franklin Fire, Zane-Wilson & Co., Inc., Evart 
M. Zane, James J. Davidson, Jr., Swedesboro. 
German-American, William L. Thompson, 
Newark. 
* Hamburg-Bremen, Lowy & Co., Newark. 
Insurance Company of North America, Philip 


Roy Dennis, Delanco. 

London Assurance, I. V. Dorland Co., Ar- 
lington. 

Milwaukee Mechanics, Sydney T. Perrin, 
Plainfield. 

National Ben Franklin, George J. Porter, 
Palmyra. 

Nord-Deutsche, Henry Ettleson, Paterson. 


North_ British _& Mercantile, William Con- 
gezer, Haddon Heights; Isador Green, William 

. Hosier, William Yeager, Camden. 

Pennsylvania, I. V. Dorland Co., Julian Lucas, 
Jr., Raymond P. Lewis K. Comins, 
Arlington. 

Providence-Washington, Harry H. Rice, Col- 
lingswood. 

Royal, Lowy & Co., Newark. 

Scottish Union & National, Oelrich, 
Jersey City. 

Sun Insurance Office, I. V. Dorland Co., Ar- 
lington. 

Svea Fire & Life, Rowland & Johnson Co., 
Passaic. 

Teutonia, Charles O. Hudnut, Belmar; Joseph 
J. Smith, Ridgewood; Henry L. Yost, Mont- 
clair. 

Westchester, I. V. Dorland Co., Arlington; 
Lowy & Company, Newark. 


Dorland, 


Peter 
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Capital Stock - - 
Liabilities - * 
Special! Reserve Fund 
Net Sarplus - - 


Total Assets - 


C. E. Sheldon, V. Pres’t. 
F. Hoadley, Secretary 





Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance 


American of Newark 


Chartered in 1846 


P. L. HOADLEY, President 


- $1,000,000.00 
5,452,043.92 

. 300,000.00 

- 3,252,859.29 


- $10,004,903.21 


Cc. W. Bailey, V. Pres’t. 
A. C. Cyphers, Treas. 


























DEDICATE ROSSIA’S BUILDING 





Many Companies are 
Banquet Held in Farmington 
Courtry Club 


Represented at) 





} 

The new building of the Rossia In- | 
surance Company, situated in the resi- | 
dence district of Hartford, and mees-t 
ing and beautiful enough to be a library 
or an art museum, was opened for in- 
spection on Friday afternoon of last 
week, about fifteen hundred insurance 
men and others seeing it. Manager Carl 
F. Sturhahn’s offices were filled with 
flowers. 

In the evening tuere was a banquet 
at the Farmington Country Club, insur- 
ance men from all parts of the country 
being present. Chicago sent a delega- 
tion of six. The banquet went with a | 
breezy swing that kept the diners en- | 
tertained until midnight. A cabaret, | 
headed by Nat Wills, performed on aj} 
raised platform surrounded by the din- | 
ing tables. But though Wills is a $1,000 | 
a week vaudeville star he had nothing 
on Messrs. Marshall, Townley, Monroe, 
and others »f the Western delegation 
who conduct2d an _ entertainment of 
their own, whic was uproariously re-| 
ceived. ; 

Post-prandial orator Barry, of the | 
Metropolitan Life, was called upon for a | 
speech, responding with one of his | 
clever talks. | 


Carl Sturhahn, who has built up a | 
reputation for doing things right Tl 
| 


ly as well as being a good underwriter, 
was given an ovation. 

Each of the following companies was | 
represented by one or more officers at 
the banquet: Aetna Fire, Aetna Life, | 
American of Newark, American Central, | 
Aachen & Munich, Atlas, Balkan, os-| 
ton, British American, Camden Fire, | 
Commercial Union, Concordia, Connect- | 
icut, Connecticut General, Citizens, Con- | 
tinental, Dixie, Fire Association, First | 
Reinsurance, Fireman’s Fund, Ger- 
mania Fire, Germania Life, Glens Falls, | 
Generale, Georgia Home, German Amer- | 
ican, New York; German American, | 
Baltimore; Globe & Rutgers, ol 
Hartford, Home, Hamburg-Bremen, 
Hartford, Banks, insurance Company of | 
State of Pennsylvania, Insurance Com:- | 
pany of North America, London & Lan- 
cashire, Lloyds Belge, London Assur- | 
ance, Moscow Insurance Co., Munich | 
Reinsurance Co., Metropolitan Life, Mil- | 
waukee Mechanics, National Fire, New | 
3runswick, New Jersey, Nord-Deutsche, | 
North British & Mercantile, North-| 
western National, New Hampshire, | 
Northern, Orient, Queen, Pacific, Phoe- | 
nix, Providence Washington, Prussian | 
National, Pennsylvania, Royal Ex-/| 
change, Stuyvesant, Springfield, St. | 
Paul, Standard, Sterling, Salamandra, | 
Scottish Union & National, Swiss Na- 
tional, Sun, Vaterlaendische, Western | 
of Toronto, Yorkshire. 

The Rossia Builaing is a repetition 
of the famous Petit Trianon at Versail- 
les. The structural lines of the home 
office of the Rossia in St. Petersburg 
have been reproduced in the columns of 
the Hartford building. The structure 
is two stories high. It has many novel 


features, including a clubroom for em- 
ployes in the basement, 





GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859. 


Statement, January 1, 1914. 
Camh Onnltel 6.56500 $1,000,000.00 


ee ee Ore eer 7,260,197.27 
Net Surplus ........ 2,.596,266.99 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders ......... 3,596,266.99 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William & Cedar Streets 








For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - - 4,743,233.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - - - 1,741,305.00 


The real strength of an insurance company is in 
the conservatism of its management, and the man- 
agement of THE HANOVER is an absolute as- 
surance of the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD - 


President 
JOSEPH McCORD .- Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON - Asst.Sec’y 


JAMES W. HOWIE - - Gen. Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








JOHN C. PAIGE CO. 


INSURANCE 
65 KILBY ST. BOSTON, MASS, 








“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of 
America” 
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CASH CAPITAL - 
WM. B. CLARK, President 
Vice-Presidents 


$5.000,0%0.00 


HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E. J. SLOAN 


Assistant Secretaries 
E. 8S, ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
RALPH B, IVES 


W. F, WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 
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SUN:S RAYS CAUSKD FIRE 


REPORT ON LUBIN FILM LOSS. 








Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation’s Expert Discusses Effect of 
Atmospheric Conditions. 

Chief Inspector William McDevitt, of 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation, has completed his report on 
the causes of the fire which caused 
a heavy loss in the moving picture film 
manufacturing plant of the Lubin Com- 
pany. His report follows: 

“The building destroyed was a one 
story brick structure, 18 feet by 63 feet, 
divided into five non-communicating de- 
partments... All walls were 12 inches 
thick, floor and roof of concrete. Floor 
laid on earth, roof was 5 inch slab 
covering over all, reinforcement by % 
inch cross bars, 12 to 18 inches apart, 
tied with No. 14 wire, with two prism 
glass skylights, 6 inches by 24 inches, 
glass 1 inch thick, in roof of each 
compartment. No artificial lights were 
used. Entrance was from an alleyway 
separating this building from one of 
the main buildings, openings to each 
compartment were protected by a 
standard wood tin clad fire door. Each 
compartment was provided with a ven- 
tilator, same being a metal plate, 9% 
inches by 24 inches, perforated by nu- 
merous 1 inch holes. “The plate was 
enclosed in a metal frame,.and set in 
the exterior wall about 18 inches be- 
low the roof. This building was de- 
signed and constructed by the Lubin 
Manufacturing Company for the storage 
of moving picture films. 

“There were several thousand reels 
on storage, mostly all 1,000 foot lengths, 
all enclosed in ordinary metal boxes, 
with the exception of a few open reels 
in the compartment where the fire 


started. Some of the boxes were in 
closed metal cabinets, other on metal 
racks. 


“The fire was discovered and alarm 
given by an employe at 9:56 a. m. 
This employe stated that upon observ- 
ing smoke issuing from the building 
he opened the door to one of the com- 
partments and saw what he termed the 
fire, which at that moment was prob- 
ably a fuming of the material. .The 
employes immediately manned the fire 
hose, but by the time the flames ap- 
peared the fire was beyond their con- 
trol, and they directed their efforts to 
keeping the fire from entering the 
main buildings. In this they were suc- 
cessful, being greatly aided by the fact 
that the wind was in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Gas Pressure Caused Walls to Fall. 

“Shortly after the fire started the 
pressure from the gases given off by 
the films caused the falling of the walls, 
allowing the roof to collapse and break. 
This had the effect, to a considerable 
extent, of blanketing the fire, but the 
flames shot out from the crevices in 
the broken roof laterally and to 4 
height sufficient to attack a water tank 
90 feet high, above one of the adjacent 
buildings. At the same time the fire, 
with whirling effect, extended across 
2 small street, a distance of about 35 
feet, setting fire to a number of two- 
story brick dwellings, causing the in- 
mates to leave hurriedly, who in their 
flight left doors and windows open 
through which the fire entered, severe- 
ly damaging the buildings and their 
contents. 

“Three of the compartments of the 
film storage house, with contents,walls 
and roof, were destroyed. Two re- 
niain standing; one with the dividing 
wall badly broken and the films which 
t containea entirely destroyed, the 
other, which was used for miscellane- 
cus storage (no films) remains intact. 
The window frames of the adjacent 
buildings show the effect of the heat, 
which also penetrated into the interior 
of the developing and printing build- 
ngs, located a few feet from the film 
storage house, resulting in some dam- 


age, principally by water. 
“Inquiry into the probable cause of 
the fire brought out positive statement 





that smoking was forbidden, and de- 
nials of smoking by the employes. One 
of them is said to have miadesa sworn 
statement to this effect. The probable 
origin of the fire may be attributed 
to the heat of the sun’s rays, directed 
into the interior of the building by 
the prism glass skylight in the roof and 
focused on an open reel of film, of 
which there were several in the com- 
partment where the fire started. 

“One of the men employed in the 
film storage house stated that an un- 
ususually irritating atmospheric con- 
dition prevailed in this compartment 
for some time previous to the fire. This 
indicates that the disintegration of the 
niaterials may have started as early 
as the afternoon of the day previous, 
with gradual increase of temperature 
until the point of ignition was reached.” 





OTHER CITIES FEAR 
SHARING SALEM'S FATE. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


telligent legislative and municipal ac- 
tion. It seemed as if, as has been so 
often stated, nothing but a severe jolt 
would awaken public and legislative 
conscience. 

“We have had not merely one but 
three distinct jars to the body civic 
within a period of a few months. The 
awful fire in the Hotel Arcadia was 
the first. Then followed the Hotel 
Melvin, and now the Salem fire. 

“It is no excuse to say the wind was 
high, or the weather hot. These fires 
are purely and simply results of human 
carelessness and lack of foresight, and 
while human intelligence never can 
make civilized centers immune to dis- 
astrous fires, certainly ordinary com- 
mon sense would show that there is no 
necessity of tolerating conditions which 
lead to such a disaster at Salem, and 
the fire at Salem, as severe as it was, 
is not a circumstance to what it might 
be in Boston any day, and inevitably 
will be, if the present policy of putting 
off preventive measures indefinitely is 
adhered to. 

“The Chamber of Commerce fought, 
and fought hard, for the extension of 
fire limits. This extension was oppos- 
ed chiefly by those who make a profit 
from the continuance of exactly the 
structural conditions which made the 
Salem fire possible. Even the most 
casual visit through the three-decker 
districts of our immediate suburbs is 
sufficient to convince anyone who is 
disinterested that we have a constant 
menace on all sides of our city, a 
menace which the experience of every 
large fire has shown is an imminent 
one. 

“The Chamber of Commerce has been 
fighting for years for a fire prevention 
commission. It is to be hoped that the 
lesson of Salem may be taken sufficient- 
ly to heart to bring about the immediate 
adoption by the Legislature of the fire 
prevention commission bill. While it 
would not stop fires, it would certainly 
go a long way toward minimizing the 
spread thereof. The efforts of the 
chamber to extend protection to the 
dwelling house district has been always 
met with the statement by those inter- 
ested in perpetuating such conditions 
that the great risks from fire are in the 
business district; that large fires do not 
occur in the residential districts; and 
that while wooden buildings are com- 
bustible, the fires there are so rare and 
the total damage so slight that preven- 
tive measures which impose any burden 
on real estate are not justified. The 
fallacy of such arguments has been 
shown again and again, and with most 
awful emphasis in Salem. It is time 
for Boston, the city which has almost 
the worst fire risk of any city in the 
world, to demand that these conditions 
shall cease, and consistent and thorough 
fire prevention measures be adopted at 
once.” 





The Caledonian-American has placed 
its Brooklyn representation with the 
Flindall Agency. 





NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey 
INCORPORATED 1811 


Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 
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Florida Fire and Casualty Insurance Company 


Home Office, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


SOLICITS 
Fire Reinsurance by Treaty or Otherwise 
Fire Risks on Legitimate Surplus Lines Only 


after licensed Companies have been exhausted. 


ENCOURAGE HOME COMPANIES 


pneseseseenacewes $429,188.15 
idl pie'eid eo 6o'a es 222,025.63 








irst Nationa 


Fire Insurance Company 


Of The 


WASHINGTON, - - 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 331, 1913. 


Responsible ta wanted in Cities and Towns where Company is not now represented 





United States 
D. C. 











1831 ——_1914 





THE Potomac INSURANCE ComPaANy 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio 


Address HOME OFFICE - - 


(FIRE) 


Agents Wanted in 


and Illinois 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








THE YORKSHIRE 


lished 


The “YORKSHIRE” is the ne mt Strongest of Ps ot Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United States 


FRANK & DuBOIS, U.8. Managers 


O. E. LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure Kelly, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMEN 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTM ENT, Dargan é& Hopkins, Managers, Sim, Ga. 
Louisiana & Mississipi Department, JAS. B. ROSS, Manager, New Orleans, La. 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
yt oo ENGLAND 


ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 


T, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. ( 








hilden & Hancock 


95 WILLIAM ST. 


NEW 


YORK 





General Brokerage Business 





.-.-All Branches... 





“PROMPT ATTENTION” 
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Casualty and 



































TRANSACTS 
Personal Accident, Health and Disability; 
Plate Glass; Automobile; including Property 
Damage & Collision; Elevator, Teams, 
Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Public and General Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


Head Office for the United States 
57-59 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK 


Western Department: Pacific Department: 
39 SO. LaSALLE STREET 332 PINE STREET 
Chicage, tll. San Francisce, Calif, 











REPLIES TO (TS CRITICS 


TRAVELERS MAKES STATEMENT. 








Thinks Manual Compensation Rates 
High Enough—Attitude Regarding 
Agents’ Commissions. 





In response to a request made by 
The Eastern Underwriter for a reply 
to criticism that have been made in 
New York recently regarding the atti- 
tude of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany with respect to rate and other 
questions that Company through its 
counsel, William Brosmith, makes the 
following statement: 

“Our Company has stood out for rea- 
sonable compensation premiums whieh 
would be adequate to protect the Com- 
pany and yet not unnecessarily burden 
the employer. We believe that the 
rates in the New York Manual as ap- 
proved by the New York Insurance De- 
partment will enable a company prop- 
erly conducted to pay all compensation 
claims, and expenses of transacting the 
business, set aside the required re- 
serves and still have enough for a rea- 
sonable profit. At least, we hope to 
do all of these and to do them to the 
entire satisfaction of our policyholders. 

Agents’ Commissions. 

“With regard to agents’ commissions 
we have felt that the rates prescribed 
by the Bureau under the rulings made 
by Superintendent Emmet should be ad- 
hered to and that a company by proper 
Management may pay such commis- 
sions and keep within the expense load- 
ing of thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. 

“As to what may have been intended 
as a criticism of the companies which 
like the Travelers believe in adhering 
to the commissions fixed as above in- 
dicated for the producers of the busi- 
hess we are confident that the employ- 
ers of New York will appreciate that 
they will be better served and safe- 
guarded by the companies which keep 
within the Manual rates for premiums 
and pay legitimate commissions out of 
the loading for expenses. They cer- 
tainly will realize that it would be the 
company and not the employer who 
would derive the benefits if the Manual 
rate or more should be charged in the 
way of premiums to the insured and 
any saving from commissions to agents 
appropriated by the Company.” 





Surety News 
REINSURANCE DECISION 


THE 'HENRY C. ELLIOTT. POLICY. 














Full Text of Court’s Ruling in Case 
of Cas. Co, of A. Against 
U. S. Casualty. 





In view of the interest that has been 
evinced by insurance men in the case 
of the Casualty Company of America 
versus the United States Casualty 
Company involving the question of re- 
insurance, the decision, in ful!, as de- 
livered by thé Appelate Division, Su- 
preme Court of New York, is printed 
herewith: 

One Henry C. Elliott was insured by 
the plaintiff from May, 1904, until De- 
cember, 1909, the date of his death, 
against accidental injuries and death 
by accident. He held successive poli- 
cies -of insurance each being issued for 
the term of one year. In 1905 and 1908 
the outstanding policy was extended 
for one year by certificate. In 1904, 
1906, 1907 and 1908 new policies were 





issued based upon new applications. 
Defendant by contract with plaintiff 
reinsured the risk each year to the ex- 
tent of one-half thereof. In December, 
1909, Elliott was accidentally killed 
while on a visit to Alaska, and plain- 
tiff paid the amount for which he was 
insured in compliance with the terms 
of its outstanding policy and now calls 
upon defendant for contribution in ac- 
cordance with the terms of its reinsur- 
ance contract. Defendant by way of 
counter-claim asks that its contract of 
reinsurance be reformed by inserting 
a clause therein relieving the defend- 
ant from liability in case the said 
Elliot should sustain accidental in- 
juries, fatal or non-fatal, or suffer di- 
sease or illness while outside of the 
limits of Canada, Europe and the 
United States, the Territory of Alaska 
not to be included as a part of the 
United States. It is alleged, and the 
Court at Special Term has so found, 
that it was the intention of both par- 
ties to the reinsurance contract out- 
standing at the time of Elliott’s death 
that this clause should be inserted 
therein, and that its omission was due 
to mutual mistake. 

The basic facts are undisputed, and 
are proven by written evidence, the 
only controversy being as to the de- 
ductions to be drawn from them. 

It appears that separate contracts 
of reinsurance were executed when- 
ever new policies were issued or old 
policies extended by plaintiff. In each 
instance when plaintiff issued a new 
policy upon a new application copies 
of the application and the policy were 
furnished to defendant and constituted 
the basis upon which its contract of 
reinsurance was made. 

Elliott Goes to Alaska, 

In 1904 it appeared from Elliott’s ap- 
plication for insurance that he contem- 
plated a trip to Alaska, and defendant 
noticing this, declined to reinsure the 
risk unless it should be exempt from 
liability in case of death or injury 
in Alaska. Plaintiff having an agree- 
ment with Elliott that its policy should 
not be effective while the insured was 
in Alaska, undertook in writing that if 
defendant should reinsure the risk it 
should not be bound thereon outside 
the limits of the United States, Canada 
and Europe, Alaska not included. Upon 
this undertaking defendant reinsured 
the risk assumed by plaintiff by its 
policy of 1904. The next application 
made by Elliott was in 1906, and 
neither in this application, nor in 
those made by him in 1907 or 1908, 
was there any statement that he con- 
templated a visit to Alaska. On the 
contrary in each of those applications 
he stated in effect that he did not con- 
template any special journey or haz- 
ardous undertaking. It is doubtless 
owing to this fact that no special agree- 
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FIDELITY and DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
Assets over . . 


The Strongest Surety and Casualty Company 
in the World 


An “F. & D.” Guarantee is the Greatest Pledge 
of Service and Security 
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ment excluding injuries or death while 
n Alaska was made between Elliott 
and the plaintiff nor between plaintiff 
and defendant. Upon these facts the 
Court at Special Term arrived at the 
conclusion that it was the intention 
of the parties that the clause exempt- 
ing defendant from liability in case of 
death or accident in Alaska should be 
inserted in each of the successive con- 
tracts of reinsurance and that its omis- 
sion was due to a mutual mistake. This 
conclusion was arrived at by consider- 
ing such successive contract of re-in- 
surance as a mere continuation of the 
first contract of reinsurance issued in 
1904 and subject to the express quali- 
fications attached to that contract. 
Reverses Judgment. 

We are unable to agree either with 
the conclusions or with the grounds 
upon which it was arrived at. In our 
view each policy issued by plaintiff, 
at least each of those issued in 1904, 
1906, 1907 and 1908, was a new separate 
and independent contract, based upon 
a new application which constituted a 
part of the contract of insurance. In 
the same way each contract of reinsur- 
ance executed by defendant, at least in 
years mentioned, constituted a new, 
separate and independent contract 
based upon, and to be read in connec- 
tion with the application made to plain- 
tiff in the particular year and the new 
policy issued by it upon such applica- 
tion. The mere fact that in its letter 
inviting reinsurance in each year plain- 
tiff referred to the proposed contract as 
a “renewal” of a former contract did 
not serve to so link the successive con- 
tracts together as to attach to each the 
special exemption from liability agreed 
to when the first contract for reinsur- 
ance was executed. There was a very 
special reason in 1904 why the defend- 
ant should insist upon and receive an 
exemption from liability in case of 
death or accident in Alaska, to wit, 
the declared intention of the insured 
to make a visit to Alaska. That reason 
did not exist in any of the sbsequent 
years, and we find it impossible to 
believe that either plaintiff or defend- 
ant intended in 1908 to include in the 
reinsurance contract a proviso against 
liability which neither had reason to 
anticipate. The truth undoubtedly will 
that both plaintiff and defendant were 
misled by Elliott’s declaration that he 
contemplated no special journey and 
for this reason omitted to safeguard | 
themselves against a loss resuiting 
from a visit to Alaska. 

The result is that the judgment ap- 
pealed from must be reversed with 
costs and the counterclaim of defend- | 
ants dismissed. It is obvious that the 
basie facts cannot be changed upon a| 


new trial, and we do not understand 
that defendant contests its liability 1 
the reinsurance contract be not re- 
formed. Judgment will therefore be 
given for plaintiff with costs. 

The appropriate modification and re- 
versal of the findings of fact, and the 
new findings to be made will be passed 
upon on the settlement of the order. 


EMPIRE LIFE STOCK. 
Referee Ott, of Camden, N. J., 
matter of Columbus Securities Com- 
pany, bankrupt, has filed with the 
trustee a petition to settle a contro- 
versy existing between himself and 
the Eliot National Bank upon the fol- 
lowing terms: 

The Eliot National Bank shall forth- 
with reduce by the sum of three thou- 
sand dollars its claim against the 
bankrupt estate and to further pay, 
{rom time to time, to the trustee herein 
the equivalent of any and all dividends 
paid to it on three thousand shares of 
the capital stock of the Empire Life 
Insurance Company; the trustee here- 
in to agree to release and quit-claim to 
the said bank all right, title and inter- 
est in and to 4,001 shares of the capi- 
tal stock of the Empire Life Insurance 
Company of Washington, now in the 
possession of the said bank; the said 
bank shall not transfer the said three 
tnuousand shares of Empire Life Insur- 
ance Company stock except upon the 
written consent of the trustee herein 
and the payment in cash to the said 
trustee of a sum to be agreed upon by 
the referee herein. 


in the 


REDUCES CAPITAL BY HALF. 

Assuming the stockholders approve 
such intended action the capital of the 
Iilinois Surety Company of Chicago, 
will on July 20, be reduced from $500,- 
000, to $250,000, the funds thus released 
being added to net surplus. 





WANTED 


Position as Superintendent 
of department of Casualty 
Company by experienced 
man having good record, 
capable of handling Compen- 
sation problems. Address, 


Superintendent 


Careexs The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street, New York City 
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H. R. WOODWARD 











VICE-PRESIDENT OF FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, WHO HAS 
BEEN PAID A REMARKABLE TRIBUTE BY 
AGENTS OF THE COMPANY 


IN GASE OF GATASTROPEE 


WHAT WOULD STATE FUND DO. 
Chairman Dowling Says Such a Contin- 
gency is Remote—Liability and 
Compensation. 








On July 1 the new workmen’s com- 
pensation law in New York State be- 
came effective. The first policy written 
by the State Fund was for a premium 
of $10,900. Chairman Dowling has been 
deluged with questions since his appoint- 
ment. Here are a few of his answers 
made this week: 

“Does a policy in the State fund insure the 
employer against common law liability, and his 
liability toward the public?” Mr. Dowling was 
asked. ; 

“No. There never was any intention that it 
should. Those liabilities existed before the 
workmen’s compensation act was passed.” 

“Then does that mean a policy written by a 
stock or mutual company is cneaper?” 

“No, it does not.” 

“Does it mean that stock or mutual com- 
panies can cover all liabilities in the same pol- 
icy?” 

“It certainly does not. The State Insur- 
ance Department would not let them. Even 
if an employer insures in a stock company 
against his liability under the compensation 
act, he will have to take out a separate pol- 
icy covering his other liabilities.” 

Mr. Dowling was asked what would 
happen in case some great catastrophe were to 
wipe out the State funds premiums. 

“Have you any resources besides premiums?” 

“No.” 

“Has the legislature made any provision for 
such a contingency?” 

“Will the legislature make any provision to 
meet such a contingency?” 

“TI have no reason to believe so.’ : 

Mr. Dowling expressed his opinion 
that the possibility of a catastrophe is 
remote. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMPENSATION. 
Weekly Wage Percentage 66 2-3 Per 
Cent.—Maximum Incapacitation 
Payment, $4,000. 

One of the most important acts which 
Gov. Walsh has persuaded the Massa- 
chusetts Legisiature to put on the 


statute books in its present session is 
the long House bill, No. 2682, amend- 
inz the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
It is of vital interest to all the employes 
in the industries covered by the act, 
because it materially increases the 
compensation they will receive in case 
of injury, 

The most striking changes brought 
about by the amendment to the law 
are here summarized: 

(1) An increase in the percentage 
of weekly wage to be paid to injured 
employes from 50 to 66 2-5 per cent. 

(2) An increase in the maximum pay- 
ment of compensation on account of 
total incapacitation from $3,000 to 
$4,000. 

(3) An increase in the number of 
weeks during which compensation shall 
be paid on account of partial incapacli- 
tation from 300 to 590 weeks. 

(4) An increase in the maximum 
amount to be paid for partial incapacl- 
tation from $3,000 to $4,000. 

(5) Provision is made for paying 
compensation to a widow who at the 
time of her husband’s death was living 
apart for justifiable cause. 

(6) Power is given to the Industrial 
Accident Board to award a minor who 
receives a permanent injury an ade- 
quate lump sum—thus ending the dis- 
satisfaction which has arisen in cases 
where the employers and insurers have 
bargained to the disadvantages of the 
employe. 

(7) In case of emergency or for other 
justifiable cause, the right is given to 
the employe to call on his own physi- 
cian, or a physician other than the one 
ordinarily providec by the insurer. 

(8) Provides for the extension of com- 
pensation under the act to all employes, 
whether casualty or irregularly em- 
ployed. Heretofore, those employed 
casually were not included under the 
provision of the act. 





The New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany has been admitted to West Vir- 
ginia. 





FINE TRIBUTE TO WOODWARD 


AGENTS WRITE MUCH BUSINESS. 








Field Force of Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany Broke Records for Month 
of June. 

Hedley R. Woodward vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Casualty Company and 
in immediate charge of its personal ac- 
cident and health department, has al- 
ways been a prime favorite with agents 
in the field, hence the alacrity with 
which the latter accepted the suggestion 
rut forward by the versatile Edward 
Criffith, of this city, that June be des- 
ignated “Woodward month,” and a 
special drive made for personal acci- 
dent and health premiums during the 
period. Promptly on the first day of 
the month the producers bent to with a 
will; other lines of business written by 
the company were by no means forgot- 
ten, but especial energy was devoted to 
the accident branch. New prospects 
were hunted up; former “possibilities” 
signed, and many previously regarded 
as immune succumbed to the agents, 
now not to be denied. The result for 
the month was a distinct and most 
pleasant surprise, even to those who 
like Mr. Griffith fancied they knew the 
capacity of the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company’s field corps. 

And it was a great tribute to Mr. 
Woodward than whom no more capable 
casualty underwriter exists in this 
country. 

Vice-President Woodward has been 
identified with the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company since 1887, seven years later 
he was appointed superintendent of its 
accident department which he has since 
continuously supervised, with credit to 
bimself and profit to his company. Be- 
cause of his familiarity with underwrit- 
ing problems, Mr. Woodward’s advice is 
frequently sought by his associates and 
few movements of importance in the 
business are undertaken without his ad- 
vice thereupon. 








LICENSED IN TEXAS 

The Georgia Casualty Company ot 
Macon was admitted to Texas some 
days ago, and is arranging for- proper 
agency representation there. It will 
unite all of ‘ts lines in the State except 
compensation, a class of hazard that, 
under present conditions, does not ap- 
peal to the company’s management. The 
Georgia Casualty is making commend- 
able headway and President Small is 
properly pleased with its progress and 
prospects. 

BOND WAS REINSURED. 

The American Fidelity Company in 
response to requests for information 
asking for particulars concerning the 
bond issued by the Company to the 
La Salle Street Trust & Savings Bank, 
which failed, says: “For your infor- 
mation we would say that shortly atter 
this bond was issued by our Chicago 
office we reinsured the entire risk.” 





The Continental Casualty Company 
has appointed. Joseph Fodal agent in 
Huntington, W. Va. 


ACCIDENT POLICY CHANGES, 





Demanded by Insurance Department of 
West Virginia, Referring to 
Assured’s Occupation. 





The Insurance Department of West 
V:rginia has issued the following state. 
ment to companies writing accident 
and health business: 

A large percentage of the health 
and accident policies submitted for 
‘he approval of this department 
yrovide for indemnity when the 
insured is “unable to perform the 
duties of ANY business or occupa- 
tion” and we find that some of the 
companies desire to interpret this 
provision literally. 

As health and accident insurance 
is intended to take the place of 
wages during the insured’s incapa- 
city for work and as a man in 
many cases might be physically 
able to perform the duties of some 
occupation which he is not profes- 
sionally qualified to fill, although 
physically unable to perform the 
duties of any occupation for which 
he is fitted, including of course his 
regular occupation, the hazard ot 
which establishes his premium 
charge; we hold that the word 
“any” in the provision above re- 
ferred to should mean HIS, and 
that policies should be so worded 
in order to prevent any misunder- 
standing. 

We note that some companies re- 
quire the insured to make, in his 
application, very comprehensive 
warranties in regard to his physical 
condition. If such warranties are 
required they should not be too 
strictly construed, where the ele- 
ment of fraud is not present. For 
example, we do not approve of the 
refusal of a claim for disability 
caused by skin disease on the 
ground of false warranty because 
it appeared that the insured had or- 
ganic heart trouble although he 
was not aware of this condition 
when the application was signed. 

If these warranties were gener- 
ally construed as strictly as in this 
instance, the payment of a great 
many deserving claims could be 
avoided. 





The Massachusetts Bonding and In- 
surance Company has appointed a num- 
ber of agents in West Virginia. 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Managet 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 





Liabilities, 


and Theft Insurance; Plate 


Steam-Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Annual Statement, December 31, 1913 


Capital.... iON Ae 
Surplus over all Liabilities. .... 
Losses paid to December 31, 1913 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES CONTRACTS AS FOLLOWS: 
Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, Health and Disability Insurance; Borglery, Larceny, 
Glass Insurance; Liability Insurance—Employers’, 
(Personal Injury and Property Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and 
Collision), Physicians’, Druggists’, Owners’ and Landlords’, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation— 


$11,063,356.70 
8,055, 163.65 
1,000,000.00 
2,008, 193.05 
44,841,703.50 


ublic, Teams 
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Goulden & Koch, man- 
Women as agers of the Connecticut 
Insurance General, call attention to 
Risks the large number ot 
women in the United 
States who are prospects for health 
and accident policies. According to 
this firm there are 11,000,009 self-sup- 
porting women in the United States, 
engaged in various occupations. Since 
women have become “policemen” there 
seems no limit to their activities. 
Goulden & Koch give in their list of 
women prospects the following: 
Mayors, senators, members of assem- 
bly, commissioners, secretaries, treas- 
urers, directors of corporations, physi- 


cians, surgeons, dentists, lawyers, 
ministers and teachers. 
. co * 


Why is it that one 

What Makes agent writes more new 

Success business than another? 

in Agents This question is asked 
by “Public Savings Lad- 

der.” published in Indianapolis. The 
editor answers the question by asking 
a number of other questions as follows: 

It is because the agent enters the 
business as he would enter any other 
splendid profession to make it his life 
work? 

Is it because he sees the wonderful 
possibilities of the business not only to 
help himself but also to help others? 

Is it because he studies the business 
iu its every detail so that he may always 
he able to cope with any condition that 
may arise—to conquer it and become 
its master? 

Is it because he makes it a point to 
understand the policy contracts issued 
by his company and to represent them 
truthfully? 

It is because his ideal in business is 
the dependable optimistic leader who is 
always basking in the sunshine of 
achievement and victory? 

. 7 7 

“I hear a great many 
Farmers district managers fre- 
Good Accident quently complain 
Prospects about how difficult it 
is to procure sub- 
agents,” says Agency Director J. D. 
Sickels, of the Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Company. “It has been 
my experience that good results in this 
direction may be obtained through the 
co-operation of local men in small 
towns. For illustration: I dropped into 
a small town the other day in which I 
had no acquaintance whatever, and 
through the influence of a local banker 
wrote five applications, all annual pre- 
miums, and secured the local banker to 
act as an agent for me in the future. 
My plan in developing territory is to 
get the co-operation of local bankers and 
fire insurance agents. While they may 
not produce much business personally, 
yet if you drop in occasionally and work 
with them, you will be surprised at the 

results accomplished. 


“Do you know that farmers are buy- 
ing accident insurahte more and more? 
I have been soliciting them lately with 
excellent results. My plan is to get a 
local insurance man or retired farmer 
in some small town who is acquainted 
in the community to drive out with me 
among the farmers. In this way I can 
easily see from fifteen to twenty-five 
Per day, and, as a rule, have no trouble 
whatever in getting their attention. 
Furthermore, most of them are willing 
to pay annual premiums in advance, 
and frequently you will find one who is 
glad to throw in a ‘chicken dinner.’ 

“I know of five agents who have re- 
cently been making a specialty of writ- 
ing farmers, and they have succeeded 
tc the extent of from three to four hun- 
dred applications per month. They 
frame up their selling talk to cover the 
hazard of farming, and when they get 








through talking to the farmer he usually 
considers himself mighty lucky that 
he hasn’t been killed long before.” 


A common cause for dis- 


Why satisfaction and resulting 
Policies ing iapse is the failure to 
Lapse explain the time imposed in 


the health feature of the 
policy—also, the necessity of confine- 
ment within the house for payment of 
full indemnity for sickness; another 
one is failure to make the insured under- 
stand that premiums must be paid on 
cr before the first day of each month 
to avoid being lapsed. 

The non-payment or compromise of a 
claim because of any of the foregoing 
and other conditions is almost invari- 
ably the immediate cause of dissatisfac- 
tion and lapse. Almost always the fault 
is placed upon the company when as a 
Patter of fact the real fault lies fur- 
ther back where the policy was sold. A 
lapse under such conditions is mighty 
hard to save, for while most men are 
reasonable before they get their policies, 
they rarely are afterward when their 
claims are disallowed or cut down. 
When a man fails to get benefits accord- | 
ing to his “understanding” of what is| 
due him, he talks it and causes other | 
lapses besides his own. 

While these conditions react against 
the agent responsible for them, the com- 
pany is also the loser, not only in the | 
business lapsed, but in the development | 
of new business as well. We have ob- 
served that the solicitor who writes a} 
steady, conservative, clean business, | 
also has a healthy normal claim loss with | 
seldom any argument over the payment | 
of a claim and consequently his lapses 
are few, while the agent who writes| 
spasmodically and whose business shows | 
a high percentage of lapses has a heavy | 
and abnormal claim loss and a great deal | 
of difficulty is experienced in settling 
claims among his policyholders. j 

The fault for many of the handicaps 
experienced in our business lies in the! 
salesmanship of the solicitor, 7 oon 
the company itself is many times 
blamed. The agent who can see ahead | 
and realize the effect which faulty work 
on his part is bound to have, saves him- 
self many annoyances and immeasur- 
ably so for the company. He also builds 
firmly for his future success as well as 
that of his company.—The Standard Ac. | 
cident Company. 








} 





GENERAL ACCIDENT’S GROWTH. 

The operations of the General Acci- 
dent cover an area including the 
United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
Africa, India, China, Australasia and 
Argentina. A report of the annual meet- 
ing of the Company at the home office 
shows that in 1913 the Company re- 
ceived a net income of nearly $10,000, 
000 as against $8,600,000 in 1912. More 
than $225,000 was added to the various 
reserve funds, with a surplus in hand 
which enabled the directors to declare 
the same dividend as last year—10 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares and 5 per 
cent. on preferred shafés. 





SUSTAINS $4 A WEEK VERDICT. 

The full bench of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court decided an interesting 
question under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation act as to what constitutes par- 
tial dependency. 

The Industrial Accident Board award- 
ea Daniel Murphy $4 a week for 390 
weekg for the death of his son, Walter, 
15 years of age, who was fatally in- 
jured while in the employ of the Bige- 
low Carpet Company. The Supreme 
Court sustains the award. 





William B. Mann, superintendent of 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee, has 





received many messages of condolence 
because of the death of Mrs. Mann. 








Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 


A STRONG CASUALTY COMPANY Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


Agents Wanted in Undeveloped Territory 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 











CRITICAL AS TO INDEMNITY. 
Within a brief period the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., will issue a $1,000,000 of pub-! 
tic school bonds, the proceeds of which | 
Will be deposited in two home banks. 
Bids for the deposit is being sought, a 


GEOR GE J. K UEBLER — 
Attorney - at -Law 
EXPERT LEGAL COUNSEL ON 


INSURANCE MATTERS 
Briefs of the Law in any State 


condition required being that the names| IN ters of 
ct surety companies be submitted with SURANCE 
the proposals. Since the collapse of the a Specialty 





Lorimer-Mundy banks in Chicago, finan- --i- References on Application «-:- 


ciers and public officers are unusually | 
critical concerning the truthworthiness} | Suite 720- 29 $0. LaSalle St. Chicage, Hl. 
of sufety corporations. 








PELEPHONES: Randolph 6816 and 6817 





NEW ENGLAND 
CASUALTY CO. 


Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Burglary and 
Theft, Accident and Health Insurance 

Liability and Automobile Property Damage 
Excellent territory open to reliable representatives 


HOME OFFICE 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 











GENERAL ACCIDENT 
FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 


55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 


ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 


Automobile—Elevator —Teams—Burglary—Workmen’s 
33 $3 Compensation—Etc., Etc. 4 3 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 
Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insuranee Co.) 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


FTES“ cwexr POLICIES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINGLOW, President 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. 8. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALONZO G. BROOKS, Aas’t Sec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 








HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
5S JOHN STREET 
F. ow. _ LAWSON New York 
ral Manager : 
en , Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Liability, Accident, 145 Milk St., Boston 
Burglary, Boiler and Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. w England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co. Ltd. 


OF LONDON. ENGLAND 
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GOOD SERVICE 


is the foundation upon which to erect a successtul business. 
Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies, with guaranteed 

low cost, are serviceable alike to policy holders and agents. 
Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies cheer- 
H! fully furnished. 


| For Agencies Address 
| The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
| 
| ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 

WM. C. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’i Mgr. 





Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
C. H. ELLIS, President 





Total Insurance in force December 31st, 1913 
Total Resources December 3l1st, 1913 





We have a few attractive openings for the right men, offering opportunity 
for the development of lucrative agencies and future advancement with 
our Company. For full particulars, Address: 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 


Whitney Central Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 








THE PROGRESS 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Is Steady Sure Solid 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 
IN THE 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Contracts direct with the Company 
Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. 


——$______} 
———————— 





PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,304,385,035 


Satisfied Policyholders to the number of 13,073 (out of 45,862 per- 
sons applying) purchased additional insurance in 1913. 


Northwestern Policies are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 

Agents Protected by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 
It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Income Insurance Before Selecting Your Company Large ‘‘ Dividends” 








- Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Low Cost 


Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 
Milwaukee, Wis i 



































Excellent Opportunities For Good Men 


HIGH COMMISSIONS 
LOW RATES 
SALABLE POLICIES 





SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOMER V. TOULON, Manager 
1098 Drexel Building - . - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SURPLUS LINES 


GUARANTEED UNDERWRITERS—LONDON LLOYDS 


Licensed in Illinois 
Capacity, $100,000 Single Risk 
Immediate Binders 
10 per cent Commission to Brokers 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Chicago Minneapolis Duluth 





CALL ON COMPTON 





The Service Route to Success 


By the Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Ce INSURANCE -. 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 


CALL ON COMPTON 


CALL ON COMPTON 





NOLGUWOOD NO ‘TIVO 


























Prudential Casualty Gnu. 


HOME OFFICE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Strictly a Casualty Company 


LINES WRITTEN 


AUTOMOBILE - LIABILITY - PROPERTY DAMAGE - COLLISION 

EMPLOYERS LIABILITY - - PUBLIC - - TEAMS - - - ELEVATOR 

WORKMEN’S COLLECTIVE - - - - WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

GENERAL LIABILITY - PHYSICIAN’S LIABILITY - COMMERCIAL 

AND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH - .- - - BURGLARY 
PLATE GLASS 





























